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PREFACE. 

This little book consists chiefly of 
incidents occurring in my own ex- 
perience during a somewhat venture- 
some life, spent in the Pacific Coast 
states, beginning in the Nineties. 
Many of these stories have been told 
to friends of my acquaintance, and 
some have appeared in print. I have 
been assured that they have aflbrded 
a great deal of amusement to those 
who have listened to them, and I 
have been induced to publish them, 
in the hope that they may amuse 
others. Should this little book please 
you, I shall also be pleased. 

Yours truly, 

UNCLE JIM. 



The author of this book desires to 
mention the name of Fred A. Routledge, 
of Portland, the artist who sketched the 
hunting scenes illustrative of the stories 
contained herein, and to whom is entitled 
much credit in the production of original 
illustrations so well executed, and so 
well adapted to the stories related. I 
herewith express my appreciation of the 
work, and trust that the readers of **Wa- 
ha'* may appreciate them also. 

UNCLE JIM. 



NOTB.~**Wa-lui is the aame of a beantifal lake in 
tke Monatain Qem State. 



Sliottld tlie reader be aaable to determioe satisfac- 
torily as to tlie truth of any story in this boolc, I beg 
leave to refer to the last pages of this boolc, where 
will be found an Index, giving correct information 
bearing on this subject-as to its truthfulness or 
otherwise. With each story labeled by number, 
with remarks thereon. 

UNCLE JIM. 



FisH Diet. 



No. I. 



Much has been said upon this subject 
regarding its importance to the human 
family. I felt called upon to make a 
practical test in the interest of science^ 
and chose the favored spot of Tilla- 
mook, where fish of fine quality abound. 

Some difficulty was experienced in 
making the trip. I started from As- 
toria on the ocean steamer "Elmore."" 
Some sea sickness was experienced by 
a few passengers on board, including 
myself. One gentleman, a photogra- 
pher, while taking a snap-shot at a 
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whale that was in the act of spouting, 
suddenly took sick, and it was about a 
standoff between them. The whale 
reached the greater altitude, but the lat- 
ter stayed in the ring long after the 
whale disappeared. 

The steward noticed that I was in a 
meditative frame of mind and advised 
me to look over the railing into the sea, 
which I did, removing my teeth, wig and 
eye-glasses, to prevent accident. I 
looked out upon the rolling tide, and 
my mind wandered back to boyhood's 
days, land sports and home. I was soon 
bowing to the passing waves, and when 
the steward announced dinner I de- 
clined refreshments and kept on bowing 
over the railing, into the sea. 

You ask me how I like a sea voyage. 
"Well, I can ride on salt water, but 
don't hanker after it." The white caps 
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rolled pretty high seaward from the 
lighthouse off Tillamook Bar. The 
"Elmore" had to go up to such heights 
and down to such depths, getting over 
the breakers — I asked the captain to let 
me off and I would walk around the bar 
and join him later, but he advised re- 
maining on board and enjoy the trip, 
which I did, and arrived at Tillamook 
on time, and secured accommodations 
at the Larsen House. I am pleased to 
state -that the obliging landlord provided 
me with fish of various kinds and sizes, 
suitable for a thorough test for eight 
days. On expiration of the allotted 
time I decided to give the result to the 
world in poetry, and chose for a topic 
one removed as far as possible from the 
field of sentimentality, as follows : 
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PUMPKIN PIE. 

No. 2. 

Though Nations war, and Kings do» 
strive 

O'er all the land, both far and nigh, 

Wt'U take our chance to keep alive 

And fight it cut on Pumpkin Pie. 

When Princes meet round festal boards,. 

And drink their wine and rock and 
rye; 

Give toasts to Queens and health to 
Lords, 

We'll stick to good, old Pumpkin Pie. 

When troubles come, to one and all; 

When hearts grow faint and bosoms 
sigh. 

To Ocean's depth our sorrows fall 

At sight of good, old Pumpkin Pie. 

The soldier on the tented field 

For fame might long, to fight or die. 

But with our Armour, Sword and Shield 

We'll stand by good, old Pumpkin 
Pie. 
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Some Statesmen live to ag:e four score, 
While others young are called to die, 

In every case since days of yore, 

It is for lack of Pumpkin Pie. • 

Some men for brain eat fish for food; 

Sometimes they catch them with a fly, 
But wise men eat to do them good 

And always eat old Pumpkin Pie. 



Note: The author desires to state 
that previous to this test he never laid 
any. claim to poetical talent, as a gift, so 
that the public are free to judge of the 
true merit of fish as a diet for brain. 
This test consisted of fish taken three 
times a day for 8 days ; one fish, cooked,, 
and taken before each meal, as follows: 
KIndofPiih. Mornias Noon Night 

Usual Name Royal Salmon Brook Trout Rainbow Trout 
Scientific Name Salma Salmo Salmo 

Scoulevi Fontinalia Gairnere 



Second Test of FisKDiet 



No. 3. 

Before leaving Tillamook I had the 
pleasure of meeting "Sir Henry Bult- 
man, Deputy Fish Warden," of the State 
of Oregon. He had been informed of 
the experiments I had made regarding 
fish diet and came in from Astoria, by 
request of the State Department. 

He had made the trip, to use his own 
language, upon the hurricane deck of a 
cayuse, via the North Yamhill mountain 
road, in order to reach Tillamook on 
time, and had come in the interest of the 
Fish Commissioners, who were gather- 
ing statistics relating to scientific inves- 
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ligation, bearing on Fish Diet, to be 
presented to the Information Bureau for 
use during the Lewis and Clark Centen- 
nial to be held at Portland during the 
year 1905. 

He asked me for a test, to be made 
on smoked Salmon, and razor back 
Clams. He furnished me with the nec- 
essary quantities for the experiment> 
with results as follows : 




PORTLAND. 

City of the Lewis and Clark Centennial 

in 1905. 
No. 4. 

When nature framed this grand old 
earth 

And planted mountains on our coast, 

She chose this spot for Portland's birth 

The promised land of which we boast. 

From Portland's Heights let art portray 

Her hills and dales and winding 
streams, 

A landscape fair on summer's day, 

And call it land of summer dreams. 

From every clime o'er oceans wide 
Ships of commerce find their way. 
Columbia's wave they proudly ride, 

Willamette's, then to Portland's bay. 

I 

Let Portland then to every land 

Her greeting send that all may strive 

For Lewis-Clark, Centennial Stand, 
And come in Nineteen Hundred Five. 



My First J&xperience in 
Bread Makinc^. 



No. 5. 

It occurred in the latter part of the 
month of December, '94, in northern 
part of the Mountain Gem State. There 
were two of us in camp for the winter in 
the Bitter Root mountains. We were 
doing our own cooking — ^that is, the 
other man was doing it. I had never 
cooked. He made the bread on the 
sour dough process. The sour dough 
was kept in tin cans and poured into the 
flour, at time of preparing it for baking 
purposes. We were getting along nice- 
ly with cooking and mining for Gold, 
up to about the 20th of the aforesaid 
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month of December. We voted that the 
other fellow should visit Pierce City, the 
base of supplies, eleven miles over deep 
snow, on snow shoes, to procure extra 
groceries with which to properly cele- 
brate approaching Holidays — Christ- 
mas, New Year's and Washington's 
Birthday, later on. He took a buckskin 
purse of gold dust with which to pur- 
chase the supplies, baked up bread to 
last me two days, and started out, ex- 
pecting to make the trip and return at 
end of two days; but on arriving at 
Pierce City he met with old acquaint- 
ances who were just beginning to get 
ready for Christmas, and he, being well 
supplied with gold dust, concluded to 
celebrate with them, and remained 
seven days. I got out of bread at end of 
two days and concluded to make a batch 
of biscuits — do it myself and do it well. 
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I looked up the sour dough can, and 
suppose I made a mistake in the can. 
There were two cans, and I used from a 
can that the dough had been mixed up 
in September, and this was December. 
It was evidently too sour, but I did not 
wish to be stingy, and suppose I put in 
too much of it. I know that in writing 
an essay on Bread-making later on, I 
advised that September was not a good 
month in which to put up sour dough 
for bread purposes. Well, after 
putting in a double quantity of 
the article into the flour, I knead- 
ed up the dough well — spared no 
pains — as I was getting hungry and 
needed the biscuits much more. I roll- 
ed out the dough with a rolling pin, 
putting in a good deal of hard work — 
on thQ theory that "If anything was 
worth doing at all, it was worth doing 
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well." When rolled out the dough had 
about the consistency of rubber beltmg. 
It was no slouch, to say the least, re- 
garding its strength. I used a new cake- 
cutter, to form their shape, with scal- 
loped edge. They cut smooth and 
looked blue around the edges, and no 
one could tell whether they were pegged 
or sewed to the rims. I congratulated 
myself on performing a very neat piece 
of mechanical ingenuity, in moulding 
the form of those — my first biscuits; but 
when I put them in the oven to bake 
I had some misgivings. I could not 
understand the cold, blue, sullen look 
that pervaded their countenances, but 
understood it later on. I had supposed 
that they would rise some, but they 
actually went the other way. I think 
they intended to rise, and sprang down 
in order to spring up quick, and then 
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forgot to spring up. They were baked 
in that flatulated condition, if I may be 
allowed the expression, and when I un- 
dertook to remove one later to see how 
the others were getting along, it refused 
to become separated from its mates, and 
I had to leave the whole brood together 
and take all out at once. When taken 
out I put them on a chair, which chair 
w^as constructed in the manher of a 
block of wood, stove length, on end, 
steady and strong. I seated said bis- 
cuits on this firm seat to rest and looked 
up the cook book, to see how to pro- 
ceed, that no mistakes might occur. The 
Cook Book advised not to cut bread 
when hot, as it would be liable to make 
it heavy. I wanted those biscuits to 
have every favorable condition and wait- 
ed until they got cold, and they were 
then so hard I could not break them. 
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They were harder than sea bread or 
hard-tack. They were evidently all-the- 
year-round biscuits. I made up my mind 
I would break them and went for the 
blacksmith hammer and then went for the 
biscuits. I broke them up, but they were 
too hard to eat — almost as hard as quartz 
rock and rattled much like rock. I con- 
cluded to save the pieces and put them 
into a small sack marked "No. 2." It 
was a gold quartz sample sack. I tied 
up the sack and threw it under the tabic 
Later on, in sending gold quartz to an 
assay office in Spokane to be assayed, 
by mistake I sent this sack of biscuits. 
The report came back, as follows : "Sam- 
pie No. 2 goes 19 biscuits to the ton — 
no trace of gold. Charges, $2.25. 

"M'NAMARA & CO., 

"Assayers.** 



FisKing in Bakers Bar 



A Trap-Lifting Experience. 
No. 6. 

During the summer of 1901 I went 
fishing in Baker's Bay, seaward from 
Chinook, where the mighty Columbia 
empties into the Pacific Ocean. It was 
my first experience in that line and I en- 
joyed it immensely. 

I have had some exciting experiences ; 
killed silver-tipped bears in blueberry 
time; have hunted mountain lions by 
moonlight, on snowshoes, and gazed in 
admiration at the heights of Mount 
Hood, Rainier, the Three Sisters and 
Rooster Rock; have examined carefully 
the under jawbone of the whale that 
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swallowed Jonah, which under jaw 
measures 21 feet in length and has 
notches in it cut with the jack-knife 
used by-St. Paul at the time Jonah held 
a conversation with hini in the whale's 
mouth, before he went on his three days' 
journey by whale to Ninevah; but all 
these incidents, dwindle into insignifi- 
cance when compared with fishing in 
Baker's Bay, seaward from Chinook. I 
had no previous personal acquaintance 
with Chinook up to to thie date of this 
fishing excursion, except the labels on 
canned salmon which read: "Chinook 
Salmon, No. i." 

I had formed a strong attachment to 
the salmon and always. thought I would 
like to meet the people, who caught 
them. Well, I have met those fisher- 
men of Chinook, and wish to say that 
from the school children up to the high- 
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est in authority they are kind and cour- 
teous to the visitor within their gates. 
If there lives 500 happier, more indus- 
trious and prosperous people on the 
globe I have failed to find them. Sun- 
shine beams from every countenance, 
including editor, minister and judge. I 
saw no policemen, doctors or graveyard 
while in Chinook. Every man you meet 
there is a fisherman. . 

I met Charles Johnson, who offered 
to send out his fishing crew with me to 
make a lift of a fish trap of one day's 
run. The crew of picked fishermen as- 
signed to accompany me was composed 
of Admiral Frank Garther, Major Joe 
Lawler, Commodore John Davis and 
Colonel N. N. Vinson, Pacific Coast 
photographer. We cleared ship from 
Chinook at 9:30 A. M. and headed sea- 
ward in a water craft called a "Dinky.'* 
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Now this dinky wasn't as large as it 
should have been for five men. I no- 
ticed this sooner than the balance, I 
presume from the fact that I was as- 
signed a seat in the rear end, and while 
trying to get settled, stepped on a jelly 
fish and lost my balance. Luckily I 
found myself seated on the crest of a 
wave that was just coming into land, 
which I rode ashore and then walked 
back, as the bottom, near shore, was 
close to the top. 

I soon learned that the small boat was 
not designed to make the round trip, but 
to get through the shallow water to a 
larger one anchored further out, which 
we boarded. 

With colors flying, we made for the 
traps and lifted one or two with only 
moderate catches. The last one, how- 
ever, was a good one, and Colonel Vin- 
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son anchored his boat seaward in order 
to take some pictures of operations. It 
was evident from the moment we enter- 
ed the trap that an unusual lift was In 
store for us. The rapid movement of 
the surface of the water indicated more 
than the usual swell of the ocean, and i;,s 
we began to lift on the net it seemed to 
jne I saw a young whale, or at least 
^ight or ten feet of the tail part of him. 
The net was black with fish fins and 
-every once in a while a 40-pound salmon 
would come full force against the slack 
part of the net that I was holding out 
from the side of the boat, with such 
force that I again lost my balance and 
joined the wriggling mass in the net. 1 
came in collision with what I thought 
was the whale and grappled with it in a 
hand-to-hand combat in the trap, with 
salmon to right, salmon to left, silver- 
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sides in the rear and flounders in front, 
making water splash in every direction. 
Talk about Joe Hooker fighting above 
the clouds on Lookout Mountain — it 
couldn't compare with fighting whales 
under water. As the conflict proceeded 
I found the fish too active and concluded 
it must be a shark, and fought two 
rounds more with him. I was finally- 
rescued and was informed that my ad- 
versary was a sturgeon. I signalled 
Colonel Vinson to unship his whale fo- 
cus and ship the sturgeon one and set 
it for a close range snap. We made 
short work of the lift and soon landed 
the sturgeon, who weighed i8o pounds. 
Besides the sturgeon we found upon 
reckoning up that the catch consisted 
of a number of choice salmon weighing 
from 30 to 40 pounds each, with some 
smaller ones, silversides, steelhead sal- 
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mon, flounders and jelly fish, and an- 
other small sturgeon — about half a ton 
in all. 

In addition to the regular lift, I found, 
when I went to change my clothes, 28 
sardinies in one coat pt>cket, a small 
flounder in the other and a baby stur- 
geon in one boot leg. 

For particulars, refer to McCrea and 
Ford, Astoria, who have agreed to fur- 
nish life-sized photographs of the lift I 
have described, including the fish, crew, 
and everything pertaining to it. 
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Bncotmterinfi^ a Bear 
in ^hQ Bitter-Roots. 



No. 7. 

It was in August in '95, in a blueberry 
patch — ^we met without previous notice 
— at the same time, in the same blue- 
berry patch, for the same purpose — 
namely, berries; neither of us were 
armed. The Bear had the advantage In 
weight; he was a silver-tip, weighing 
1080 pounds. I had the advantage in 
distance, being fifteen feet from him. 
The Bear on first sifi:ht assumed almost 
a standing position, and appeared to nod 
a look of recognition. I recognized him 
as being the oldest settler, and took off 
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my hat to do him deference, and when 
removed he observed that I was also a 
little "bare," so there was not that feel- 
ing of hostility between us on first meet- 
ing that might otherwise exist. I gazed 
in admiration upon his noble form, and 
decided that he should become my meat. 
I had no weapons with which to take 
his life, except a broken part of a saw 
file, about one foot in length, which I 
usually carried to pry into gold quartz 
ledges, for testing purposes. The point 
was dull, but I proceeded to sharpen it 
as a barber would sharpen a razor, by 
strapping it over the heel of my boot, 
until it would cut a hair. A boy on one 
occasion when I related this incident 
asked where I procured the hair to cut. 
He had noticed that I had lost my 
youthful locks, but I never answer such 
side questions. Any reasonable person 
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might know I would not risk taking 
hair from a live bear. The bear showed 
very poor judgment, for he had a good 
opportunity of retreating, while I was 
preparing the deadly instrument, for an 
attack, but he did not improve it. I 
purposed in my mind to deal fairly with 
him, although he was merely a brute of 
gigantic stature, and uneducated in 
modern style of warfare. When ready, 
I signaled my antagonist that, unless ob- 
jected to, the Queensbury rules should 
be adhered to, and we would start in 
on the count of three. I immediately as- 
sumed my position, with the instrument 
of death drawn with uplifted right arm 
and pointing in line with the huge mon- 
ster's heart. I counted one. My an- 
tagonist advanced two paces nearer. I 
counted two. The impudent fellow ad- 
vanced nearer and opened his mouth so 
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wide that the display of teeth made 
quite an impression on my mind. He 
was by this time so close that his breath 
became disagreeable. I never did 
fancy a bear's breath, anyway, in the 
summer time, especially when out of a 
cage, running around loose. I was 
just going to count three, but happened 
to think it was Augjust. Now, bear 
pelts are quoted very low during the 
month of August, but prices range 
higher up to December. I thought 
best, under the circumstances, to post- 
pone the time of taking this pelt up to 
December. I saw another blueberrry 
patch about this time and it occurred to 
me it would be nicer picking over in the 
other patch, and quietly retreated. Of 
course, anybody can see it would be 
useless to kill a bear in August, at a 
time his pelt would be worthless, and 
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there would have been no glory in it, 
for another fellow had killed three bears 
the day before, which would leave him 
two ahead. But in thinking the matter 
over awhile on my way to the other 
patch, I made up my mind that if I were 
fortunate enough to meet a party of 
four bears in the otner patch, I would 
attack them at once; but, failing to meet 
that number, no bears were killed by 
me that day. 

It is only fair to say that the weight 
of this bear was' estimated on the 
ground, in presence of the bear, and 
can be relied on as correct. 
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Greeting to the Ladies' Circle of the 
Woodman Craft, on Their Visit to 
George Washington Camp, W. O. W. 
Hall, in Portland. 

No. 8. 

Camp Wasnington, of Woodmen's hue, 
With Neighbors young, and short, 
and tail 

Greet Woodman's Craft, of women true, 
With words of cheer to one and all. 

Mistakes occur sometimes, you know, 
It often has been freely told; 

And one we made some time ago. 
In keeping women from our fold. 

But. now mistakes corrected are. 
In Woodmen's Craft, by ladies all. 

By helping hands, so quick and fair. 
Our Woodmen's Camp can never fall. 

Mistakes were made in olden time. 
When Adam, bom without a mate. 

Strolled out to fish without a line 
And tried to catch them without bait. 
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He soon did tire of such a life 
And laid him down to sleep or die, 

But Eve was made for Adam's wife, 
And Adam's hopes grew very high. 

When Eve appeared upon the scene. 
With song so sweet and all so fair, 

'Twas music then to Adam's dream 
And always since it's in the air. 

A moral, then, this tale unfold. 

And stamp upon your memory 
strong. 

When errors come, as days of old. 
Correct at once and move along. 

An age has come in which we live, 
When women take a noble part 

In all that's goodi their help they give. 
And help with hands, and head, and 
heart. 

Now to our Wives, and Daughters, 
too. 
Of Woodmen's Craft who gather 
here ; 
To sweethearts all, so good and true, 
To each we give a hearty cheer. 



Shooting Grouse in UAq 
Mountains. 



No. 9. 



It was in the latter part of the long 
winter of '95 on French Gulch, near 
the foothills of the Bitter Roots. I had 
learned to bake bread and was keeping 
my own cabin, camp fashion, all alone. 

Winter lingered and run into April. 
My winter supplies had run very low. 
Flour, potatoes, bacon and beans had 
melted away into the fractional part of 
pounds, and the north sidehill snows 
remained, to block my way to the base 
of supplies. The bacon had given out, 
except a few rinds I had luckily saved 
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in a tin can with a lid — the relic of bet- 
ter days. 

I shall aways remember with pleasure 
the happy days I spent on the (Rhyne). 
But there comes an end to all things 
and it comes to the rind. 

It was ejarly one Aipiril morning* I 
arose. The south sidehill snows had 
melted away, but were deep on the 
north side still. Anxiety deep pervaded 
my mind. My hitherto unfurrowed 
brow showed wrinkles deep, as reflected 
by the placid surface of the cabin mir- 
ror — the water bucket full from moun- 
tain spring so clear. 

Something must be done. I was 
seized with a strong presentiment of 
mind just at that time to look out of 
my cabin dlbor. As I openeld it the 
cQoing of a grouse attracted my ear. It 
\va3 standing on the fallen trunk of a 



I 
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large tree, within two rods of my cabin. 
Quietly I got out my Winchester rifle 
of heavy calibre. A shot at the body 
of a fowl of its size would spoil it for 
cooking purposes. I had been accus- 
tomed to shoot oflf birds' heads at short 
ranjgje. I drew; with steady aim and 
fine sight at its head, and fired; when 
the smoke cleared away so I could see, 
there it stood on the log, apparently 
undisturbed. Thinking I had overshot 
its head on so short range, I held on its 
neck a little below the head and with 
true aim fired the second shot, and 
when the smoke cleared away there sat 
the grouse, unconcerned. I began to 
lose confidence in the gun; something 
must be wrong, and the third time I 
aimed for the neck close to the wing, 
where the body meets the neck, so that 
it would leave a large portion of the 
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bird for cooKing purposes, and fired. 
The smoke cleared away and there the 
bird remained in all its glory, unhurt. I 
then lost confidence in both gun and 
myself, and aimed the fourth shot at the 
center of the birds' body, and fired re- 
gardless of results. The smoke cleared 
away, and there was no girouse to be 
seen. 1 went up to the log, went 
around to the opposite side, and there, 
to my surprise, found four grouse, one 
with its head shot off, one shot through 
the neck, one through lower part of 
neck, near the body, and one shot 
square through the body. There had 
evidently been four grouse in the covey 
behind the log when I came out of the 
cabin, and one jumped on the log, and 
when he was shot another jumped up, 
and others in turn, until all were shot; 
I supposing all the time there was but 



I went Rronnd to the opposite side of the log, and to tnj 
snrprise, fotmd four grouse, i shot, throngh the head, i 
shot throngli Uie neck, i ^ot throagb the wings, i shot 
UiroD^h the center of bod}'. 
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one grouse. The grouse feast con- 
tinued until new supplies arrived. 

In relating this incident to a New 
England friend of mine, he laughed 
outright, and remarked, "That's a goo4 
one." I saw that he did not regard it 
as a true statement of fact, and it made 
me feel quite sensitive, and somewhat 
indignant. I made up my mind I would 
tell him a real hunting story, just to 
show him the dSflference between, a 
statement of fact and a story that should 
be taken with allowance, and to my sur- 
prise he admitted the truthfulness of 
the latter story in full. The story told 
is as follows: 



SHooting Deer in ^he 
Mountains. 



No. 10. 



It was in the fall of '94, in the Bitter 
Root Mountains. I had on three pre- 
vious occasions shot at an old buck, 
that invariably started at a breakneck 
speed around Tea Pot Mountain just 
about the time I was ready to fire at 
him. He was a swift runner for a deer 
of his size, and rlunning around the 
curve of the mountain, the bullet going 
straight, I missed him each time. I lay 
awake one whole night studying out a 
plan for his capture. I had a single- 
barreled, muzzle-loading, long Ken- 
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tucky rifle of about a half ounce calibre. 
I estimated the curvature of the moun- 
tain, took the gun to a blacksmith 
shop, bent the barrel to suit the occa- 
sion and the next morning, with the 
gun and my dog Bowser, proceeded to 
the point on the mountain where I 
usually caught sight of my friend the 
deer. I let Bowser loose and he soon 
started up the buck. Around the moun- 
tain he went like chain lightning, close- 
ly followed by the dog. I brought old 
Kentucky to my shoulder, took a globe 
sight, steady aim at the retreating buck, 
and fired. On they went around the 
mountain, buck, bullet and dog. As the 
three came in on the first turn the buck 
was a little ahead, going it rip, rip — 
the bullet going next, zip, zip, and old 
Bowser close in the rear, going yip, yip. 
Around the hill they went again, and 



tbe wcond ronnd. 
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ju«t as the second round was completed 
the bullet caught up and the capture 
was made, with but a single shot fired. 



(W^ 



TKe Beautiful Rain. 



Dedicated to a Friend Who Dislikes Coast 

Rains. 

No. II. 

Oh! Oregon mist; oh! gentle rain, 

How cheerful your presence to me; 
On clouds you come, o'er sea and plain, 

To fall on coast lands by the Sea. 

I 

On roof by night, 'tis pattering rain, 
That makes our gentle slumber sweet; 

Ana in the morn, on window^ane 
With joy the crystal drops we greet. 

To us the rain makes Heaven below; 

O'er hill and dale, around our coast, 
It makes our vales with fruit overflow 

And gives the flowers that we love 
most. 



\ 
« 



Let those who will on deserts live, 
And roam across the sandy plain; 

To them such blessings we will give. 
But stay with Oregon — mist and rain. 



1 




Cotif^ar Hunt by Moon« 

1 igHt. 



No. 12. 



It was in February of '96, in the Bit- 
ter Root Mountains. I was living in a 
cabin on one side of a steep mountain 
and my mining partner in a cabin on 
the other side. 

The snow came early and remained 
late, and was several feet deep. We 
had a Wood Station on top of the hill 
between us, from which we both got our 
wood. Each had a Toboggan, with a 
toboggan slide from top of the hill to 
his cabin. Our toboggans were attached 
each to the end of a wire we had run- 
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ning from one cabin to the other, across 
the hill, with a pulley in the center at 
top where the wood station was located. 
In getting our wood from the Station 
to our cabins, one toboggan was first 
loaded with wood, and with man on top 
of the load, he would come down the 
side of the mountain to his cabin, at the 
same time hauling the other man up 
on the other side, empty, who would 
load up his toboggian while the first man 
would unload, and ride up empty, while 
the second man descended with his load 
to his cabin. Thus business was com- 
bined with pleasure until we secured all 
the wood necessary for comfort. We 
would each take our turn in cutting the 
wood at the station, and usually did it 
by sawing it cordwood length ready to 
load. I had been sawing one afternoon 
until about 4 P. M. The snow was sev- 



Getting wood by tobo^an in the Bitter-Root MoiuiBins 
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eral feet deep and it was snowing*, as 
usual, that afternoon. We always wore 
snow shoes, and on this particular oc-* 
casion I put on my snow shoes after 
through sawing and took a walk, merely 
to enjoy myself, and for change of ex- 
ercise, making a circuitous route lik6 
the shape of a horseshoe, coming back 
to the heel nearly where I started in for 
the walk. To my surprise there was the 
fresh imprint of a monstrous Mountain 
Lion, or Cougar, track folowing around 
in my snow shoe tracks. I naturally 
reasoned that if he kept on following^ 
my track around the horseshoe bend I 
had made in my travel, he would soon 
come around to the heel of the shoe and 
we would meet. I had no weapons with 
me and concluded it was about time to 
go to my cabin and get tea ready. I did 
so, but I did not feel sleepy after 
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supper, and remained up until after lo 
o'clock, wondering: what might be the 
motive of the Cougar in walking around 
in my tracks on the hill. I finally went 
to bed, but was soon awakened by the 
fierce howling and roaring of what I 
supposed was the Cougar, proceeding 
from the direction of the Wood Station. 
The woods in that vicinity seemed to 
echo a hearty response to the hideous 
sounds of the animal. There might be 
one, five or a dozen from the uproar. 
Concluding that the beast wanted to 
make a new acquaintance, I hastily pro- 
ceeded to prepare for the introduction, 
but did not put on full uniform, simply 
snow shoes and hat, took the rifle, twen- 
ty-one rounds of ammunition, and fail- 
ing to find my hunting knife, I put a j 
hand saw in the belt and started cau- 
tiously in the direction of my antagon- 
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ist. The animal still continued his up- 
roar at intervals, which enabled me to 
keep up a direct line of march to the 
seat of war. My plan was to take the 
position of attackmg party and open up 
the battle with the rifle, and in case the 
enemy refused to surrender and it came 
to a hand-to-hand combat, then use the 
hand saw vigorously and give no quar- 
ter, but demand unconditional surren- 
der. 

As I came near the location of the 
enemy I could tell by the sound of his 
scream that he was gradually retreating. 
The animal being on higher ground, in 
an opening of dead standing pine tim- 
ber, with a bright full moon in the back- 
ground, gave me a decided advantage, 
respecting a clear view. Whether he 
had discovered the disadvantage of his 
position and thought best to change, of 
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course is not known, but the movement 
made it necessary for a different mode 
of tactics on my part. A flank move- 
ment was then executed, with a view 
of intercepting the cougar at the next 
rise of ground, which would still give 
me the advantage of position. 

Having a greater distance to make, it 
became necessary on my part to increase 
the rate of speed, which was at once 
adopted by changing from the regular 
to the double quick step. I desire to re- 
mark here that to execute neatly a sol- 
dierly quickstep up hill, on snowshoes, 
by moonlight, requires care, and is 
somewhat laborious. 

However, I succeeded in reaching the 
hill in advance of my antagonist, picked 
out my position and awaited his ar- 
rival. The place selected was an ele- 
vated one, being on top of the fallen 
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trunk of a large cedar tree, with a down 
pine tree crossing it about the center, 
which answered for breastworks. 

My line of battle was speedily formed, 
when a terrific yell in rear of the forti- 
fications apprised me of the fact that 
the animal's approach had been miscal- 
culated. He had, for some cause, 
changed his. course, and intersected my 
track about thirty rods distant from my 
position. Probably his intention was 
to make an attack from the rear, and, if 
possible, stampede me, but evidently 
gave it up on seeing the size of my 
tracks. The web snow shoe leaves a 
very large imprint on light snow, and 
when made on double quick time, is 
misleading. The cougar evidently con- 
sidered me a very formidable antag- 
onist and followed my tracks but a 
short distance, and then changed his 
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plan of attack, which necessitated a 
change of front on my part, which I 
made immediately, and, bringing my 
gun into position, I was ready for bat- 
tle at sight of the enemy. I com- 
menced a close examination of every 
dark object within range of sight, in the 
direction from whence the last howling 
originated. 

A dark object was soon discovered 
that answered the description of the 
animal, in a crouched position, screened 
partly by a tree so that only his head 
and a small portion of his body could 
be seen. By walking out on the fallen 
pine tree a much better view could be 
had of him, and I immediately pro- 
ceeded to do so. Every step exposed 
a fuller view of his body, and I now ad- 
vanced more cautiously until I could 
see from nine to ten feet of it. The 
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largest species of the cougar kind that 
I could remember of measured only 
eleven feet in length, so the conclusion 
was reached that unless this was an 
overgrown one, there was not enough 
left hidden of the animal to amount to 
much, and, if successful in perforating 
nine feet of him, what remained could 
easily be captured. In bringing my 
gun to a level and sighting along the 
barrel carefully, in order to secure a 
deadly aim, a slight tremor of the rifle 
was detected, which made it difficult to 
g^t a saltislfactory aim. This was at- 
tributed to the effect cold has on iron, in 
chilling and contracting it. I felt the 
barrel and found it icy cold, and it seem- 
ed to have a slight attack of the ague. 
After giving it a good rubbing it became 
more steady, so that I succeeded in get- 
ting a deadly aim, and fired. The re- 
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port made by the gun upon the stillness 
of the night air, vibrating oyer the hills, 
awakened the sleepers at Golden Gate, 
and Col. Eccles, at work on the night 
shift in the tunnel of the Western Na- 
tive, supposed a blast had been shot off 
in the mine. 

In order to get a clearer view, free 
from the smoke of battle, I took a step 
backward with less care than a man 
should, while occupying a log elevated 
fifteen feet above the level of eight feet 
of snow, and in the midst of battle with 
a ferocious animal that you are not 
positively sure whethere he is slightly 
or mortally wounded. In taking the 
back step my weight was thrown past 
the center of the snow shoe that pro- 
jected over the log to the rear, suffi- 
ciently to overcome the force of gravi- 
tation, and resulted in my giving an 
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involuntarily backward somersault, head 
foremost, a distance of about fifteen feet 
into eight feet of snow, with gun, hand- 

V saw and twenty rounds of ammunition. 

The snow shoes being thirty inches in 
length by fifteen in width, formed a 
combination equal to thirty inches 
square, which prevented their g^ing any 
deeper, after coming in contact with the 
surface of the snow, leaving me in a 
suspended condition by the heels with 

^ two feet more of snow beneath me. Or- 

dinarily, in remarking that the snow is 

; only shoe top deep, we understand that 

means about six inches, but experience 
has taught me that it makes quite a dif- 
ference whether a man is standing on 
his feet or head when the measurement 
is taken. 

I have heard people relate their ex- 
perience in cases of falling from »he top 
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of a house, or on board of a sinking ves- 
sel at sea in mid-storm, of the rapid 
flight of thought and the thousand and 
one things that would seem to flash 
across their minds in an instant. I used 
to think that some of these statements 
should be taken with a good degree of 
allowance, but I am prepared now to 
believe them entirely. It is wonderful 
the rapid flight of thought, and such 
variety, in so short a time. Almosl the 
instant I bacame conscious of ^oing 
backward, impressive and varied 
thoughts, sentiments and recollections 
of the past, like flashes of heat lightning 
on a summer's eve, passed through my 
mind. As I call to memory now, the 
first impressive sentiment was in the 
form of the inquiry: "Where is your 
wandering boy tonight?" And then as 
plain as day I could see myself and an- 
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other boy at the age of twelve years, 
with watermelon each, climbing over a 
board fence from a melon patch that did 
not belong to his father or mine. Then 
I thought I heard the growl of the cou- 
gar. And then, with pleasure inex- 
pressible, I saw the smile that lighted 
up the face of a boy who, twenty years 
ago, asked me for a penny and I gave 
him a nickle. 

About this time I realized the fact 
that my position and surroundings, 
though romantic, was not artistic, or 
calculated to contribute to my con- 
venience or comfort, but thought it just 
as well to take things cool. In fact, 
there was no other way to take them. 

As soon as my mind had regained its 
normal condition, I began to speculate 
as to the best way to liberate myself. 
This was accomplished after a few min- 
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utes of vigorous work, and when I 
mounted to the surface I supplied my 
rifle with a fresh cartridge and went in 
the direction of where the animal was 
when I first fired at him. There he lay, 
silent as death and as dead as a log. I 
approached him with less caution now, 
and with gun in hand, examined it 
closely, and found it was — a log. 

At the time the shot was fired the 
cougar must have been fully two rods 
from the log, screened from view by a 
bunch of small undergrowth, and judg- 
ing from his tracks from that point, he 
must have made a hasty retreat, and was 
no doubt a badly scared animal. There 
was no more howling for some time 
around the Wood Station, and my sleep 
remained undisturbed. 



BirtHday— Seventeen. 



No. 13. 

With greetings all we come tonight, 
To crown our "Carrie," birthday 
Queen; 

We wish you joy, with hopes all bright, 
On this, your birthday, seventeen. 

May friendship's chain forever bind. 
In memory sweet, years ^ou have 
seen; 
May friends prove true, and ever kind, 
Through all life's years, from seven- 
teen. 

* 

And now we bring from Order One 
A token of our friendship keen; 

A present small from friends you won 
Before this day of seventeen. 

This present take, our blessing, too. 
And may your days of summer's 
dream 

Grow brighter still, and all prove true. 
In days to come, from seventeen. 



Fanners' Institute. 



No. 14. 
At a farmers' institute held in the 
northern part of Idaho, in '99, a college 
professor from the East was inivted to 
deliver an address on the care ot ani- 
mals. The lecture was delivered in a 
very eloquent manner, and occupied an 
hour and a quarter in its delivery. He 
dwelt chiefly upon the importance of 
giving proper care to animals. He said 
in part as follows: 

"Mr President and Fellow Citizens: 

"We are living in an age of progress; 

rapid developments are being made, not 

only along the lines of education per- 
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taining to mechanical arts and litera^ 
ture, but the branches of useful indus- 
try, in every department are receiving 
sciei\tific iay^li^ation^ including the in- 
dustry of farming, fruit raising, stock 
raising, care of animals, etc. The latter 
named subject will receive my attention 
tipon this cwicasibn. Though last fiatned, 
it is not least in its imi>ortaflce to the 
Miccess of every farmer present. 
' *'There is fasting, gentlemen, upon 
your 'shoiildefs a great responsibility^ 
With teferietiee to' the bare bf horses' 
hoofs. The horse is a lioble animal, but 
in all his beauty of form there is no part 
bf the animal that requires the close at- 
tention that his heels do. A horse with- 
out a good hoof is neither useful nor 
ornamental. Whether in the stable, 
barnyard, on farm, or on the turf, with- 
out a sound foot he is not himself, and 
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only fit for th€ pasture. I desire to call 
your attention to this subject in a forci-^ 

 

ble manner, and if possible have it 
stamped upon the tablets of your mem- 
ory with indelible ink — never to fade or 
grow dim with declining years. 

Science has demonstrated the fact that 
to secure a good, sound hoof to a horsOi 
the soft part of the heel, known as the 
frog, must be taken out, in order tO 
grow a safe, sure, strong hoof. I ,rje-» 
peat: take out the soft part of the hprse'a 
hoof. Look well to your horses'a 
heels, and they will do good service and 
become a thing of beauty and a joy for^ 
ever," etc. 

At the close of this lecture a rancher 
from North Dakota was called upon for 
a short address on the same subject. It 
was his first visit out West, and he at* 
tended the institute to get some pointers 
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concerning Western farmers, and said in 
part as follows: 
*'Mr. President and Gentlemen: 
''It has afforded me a great deal of 
pleasure in listening to the scientific lec- 
ture of the Professor who has so elo- 
quently spoken in reference to the care 
of animals. I have had considerable to 
do with animals in my time, and can 
indorse what the Professor has said 
with reference to the care of horses' 
heels; no man should fail to keep a 
close watch of his horses' heels; 
but my experience has been most- 
ly with mules, and^ as the Professor has 
so fully covered the ground on horse, 
I will take up the mule. 

"During the Sioux Indian War in 
Dakota during the sixties, I visited a 
pair of Government mules one day, in 
company with a horse doctor, while 
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they were taking their noon meal. We 
were standing in rear of the animals 
and the Doctor pointed out to me how 
one could tell the disposition and pe- 
culiarities of animals by the size of their 
ears, the muscle of their legs, shape of 
hoof, etc. He explained the different 
temperaments of the pair that stood be- 
fore us, and remarked that the mule I 
was standing behind was fractious, and 
on very slight provocation might be in- 
duced to kick; while the mule he stood 
in rear of was more docile, peaceably 
inclined, and under fair treatment would 
behave in a gentle manner. I thought 

best to improve this opportunity in ac- 
quiring useful information concerning 
the characteristics of what I considered 
a much-abused class of animals^ and 
stooped over in order to get a better 
view of the mule's heels, and about this 
time he kicked. 
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"Now, gentlemen, I am here to say,, 
with all du^ respect to the mule, and to 
what the Professor has said about tak- 
ing out the soft part of a horse's heeU 
that the mule's heel is none too soft in 
its natural condition, and I advise leav^ 
ing the frog in mules' heels, to prevent 
accident. At the time the mule kicked 
I went up, and as I did so I thought 
how fortunate the Doctor was in having 
that scientific knowledge of animals 
which enabled him to select a safe mule 
to stand in rear of, and made up my 
mind if I ever lived to get back I would 
study up the question thoroughly; but 

on coming down I met the Doctor go^ 
ing up. Said I: 'Hello, Doc. I got 
there first.' *Yes,' he says, 'but I'll bet 
you ten dollars I go higher than you 
did.' And I think he did, for he was 
standing behind the larger mule of the 
pair. 
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"My experience teaches me that it is 
not as important to keep your eye on 
the mule as it is to keep distance be- 
tween you and the mule." 

Following the North Dakota rancher 
a graduate of a West Virginia college 
was called on for a short address re- 
garding the Pacific Coast and its re- 
sources, and responded as follows : 

"Mr. President, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: 

"King Soloman, the wisest man that 
ever lived before you and I appeared 
upon this green earth, hath well said 
there is a time for all things. This 
seems to be a time for Farmers' Insti- 
itutes and fairs. The occasion calls 
together the best farmers of the land; 
the best products of the soil, from gar^ 
den, orchard and farm; the best horses, 
sheep and cattle; the best vegetables 
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and grain; the best fruits of your val- 
leys; the best samples of gold, silver 
and precious stones from the mountain 
districts; and I may add, the hand- 
somest women of the land, as well as 
some of the most scientific men of the 
age. 

*Now, there is a theory advocated by 
some that we are drawing near the 
close of the end of time; that soon the 
curtain of time will fall, and that this 
green earth will pass away. I do not 
share this belief. I regard the present 
age as about eight o'clock in the morn- 
ing of the world. We are barely past 
the breakfast hour and just doing our 
morning chores. 

"And in regard to the development 
of the resources of this grand Pacific 
Coast, it is only just the peep of day. 
Nothing, it is said in the Good Book, 
has been made in vain. 




Hello, I got there first, doctor. 
Ym, but I'll bet joa ten dolUus I go bigher 
than jojx did. 
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**Let me call your attention to the 
resources of this second Garden of 
Eden, known as the Inland Empire of 
the Pacific Coast. Tell me how many 
%.cnturics it will take to develop its vast 
resources, and then tell me how many 
centuries to follow it will take to ex- 
haust the productiveness of its soil and 
the wealth of its mines. It will be safe 
to refer this question for consideration 
to generations yet unborn, centuries yet 
to come. 

"This Pacific Coast country, I am con- 
strained to think, was the vsrork of the 
last day of creation. The creative hand, 
with the experience of the five preced- 
ing days, and with the best material re- 
served to put on the finishing touches, 
constructed this part of the earth. Stand 
if you will on Lookout Mountain, in 
grand old Nez Perce, and gaze upon the 
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land of the Palouse, the Potlatch, the 
Free Homes land, God's own country, 
Nez Perce County. Behold the Camas 
prairie and the Grangeville wheat belt, 
and tell me, what of the future. Then 
cast your eye to the altitude of seven 
thousand feet, to the 

'* 'Bitter Roots, that land of gold. 
With mineral wealth untold.' 
Then stand upon the lofty peak of the 
Seven Devils and look seaward down 
the Clearwater, and the Snake; down 
the great Columbia, into the Ocean. 
This is the natural waterway and water 
grades for railroads, destined by the law 
of gravity, whereby our vast products 
must find an outlet to the markets of 
the world. 

Behold Mt. Hood, St. Helens, Rai- 
nier and the Three Sisters, near the 
coast border, with heads reared ten 
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thousand feet above sea level, as senti- 
nels standing to watch the progress and 
welcome civilization to the Inland Em- 
pire. The construction of these lofty 
mountains, I venture to say, occurred 
on the evening of the sixth day of crea- 
tion, just before time was called on the 
finish, and all of the material on hand 
was put into them, except a few frag- 
ments that were dumped into Columbia 
River; and with Uncle Sam's help they 
will be removed. The products of this 
land in the future will be transported 
without breaking bulk, from Lewiston 
and Clarkston, twin cities of the valley, 
via Portland, the Lewis and Clark Cen- 
tennial city of 1905, to the ocean, and 
from thence to the markets of the world. 
"I congratulate you, gentlemen and 
ladies, one and all, that your inheritance 
hath fallen to you in the midst of a land 
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that flows with milk and honey, 'In the 
land of the free and the home of the 
brave.' " 



m^ 



Visit in Astoria* 



No. 15. 
I visited Astoria, Oregon, a few days 
previous to their Annual Regatta, in 
September, 1901, and stopped at Ae 
Occident Hotel. Astoria is among the 
oldest cities of the Coast; has a deep 
water harbor for ocean steamers, and 
when the contemplated Columbia River 
improvements are carried out, will un- 
doubtedly become one of the most im- 
portant cities of the Pacific Coast. The 
creative hand, in the formation of its 
surroundings, brought the mountains 
up so near the Columbia River where it 
enters the ocean that a very small area 
of level land was left on which to build 
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a city. But the enterprise of the origi- 
nal proprietors of the city overcome 
this difficulty by platting city lots far 
out over the water, "where rolls the 
Mighty Oregon." A considerable por- 
tion of the city's foundation rests today 
.on piling, fifteen feet above high water 
mark, witK streets of heavy plank, be- 
neath which the "ocean tide doth come 
and go," and "where fish do sport, by 
night and day, near temple court, in } 

moonlight's ray." When the loaded ex- 
press wagon and street cars speed over 
some of these streets a rumlbling sound 
is produced that can be heard long dis- 
tances. In some instances the streets 
vibrate, being detached from the side- 
walks, giving the street a movable con- 
dition, swaying sideways, back and j 
forth, producing crevices between the 
street and sidewalk of nearly an inch 
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space. A genuine surprise overtook 
me while I was seated in front of the 
Occident, reading an account of an 
earthquake that had occurred in Ari- 
zona the day previous, doing much 
damage, and lasting nearly four seconds. 
My mind was in somewhat of an ex- 
cited condition, and almost at the same 
instant a fire alarm sounded, and a fire 
engine started over the plank street, 
making such a loud rumbling noise that 
I mistook it for an earthquake. I im- 
mediately arose, and looking  at the 
street and sidewalk where they meet, 
there was an open crevice in full vibra- 
tion, nearly an inch in width. I pulled 
out my watch to time the duration of 
what I supposed was the biggest earth- 
quake on record. By my time it lasted 
one minute and forty-two seconds. It 
was away ahead of any shock that I 
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could remember any record of; but to 
my astonishment, I soon learned that it 
was all the result of the fire engine, that 
swayed the street right and left,, pro- 
ducing the crevice between street and 
sidewalk. 

After the incident had blown over and 
the excitement it had awakened sub- 
sided, I concluded that I would visit 
the eastern part of the city, about a mile 
distant, and go by street car. I waited 
for a car. The cars' time on that street, 
I was told, was fifteen minutes apart. 
In about ten minutes a car passed, but 
was going west — ^the opposite direction 
I wished to go. I waited fifteen min- 
utes more for car number two, which 
was going west also; car number three 
was western bound, also number four 
I got tired waiting, went into the hotel 
and inquired of the clerk if there was a 
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picnic going on in Western Astoria; 
that all the cars seemed to be going that 
way, and asked how long he thought I 
would have to wait to catch an east- 
bound car? He smiled and said that it 
was a hard problem to solve, and was 
not likely to occur until the Street Rail- 
way Company changed the schedule on 
time and routes; that under the present 
system the cars run west only on this 
street, making a loop, and running east 
on the street south. I merely mention 
this, as a g^ide for future visitors. If 
in Astoria, whether you wish to go east 
or west, take the first car you meet, and 
stay by it; it will bring you out all right, 
for it makes the city east and west be- 
fore you get through, without any trans- 
fers. 

While in the city I visited the fish 
canneries, in company with Henry Bult- 
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man, Deputy Fish Warden of the state. 

The canneries were in full operation^ 

with hundreds of men bu-sily employed in 

the process of canning, while hundreds 
of fishermen were engaged in the catch, 

bringing them in from the traps by boat 
loads. It was during the heaviest sal- 
mon run of the season, and I was told 
that something over nine hundred thou- 
sand dollars had been used in the pur- 
chase of fish by the canneries during 
one week. One fisherman in Chinogk 
had caught one thousand dollars' worth 
as the result of a two days* run, by the 
trap lifting process — mostly Chinook 
salmon. 

The fish canning business^of Astoria 
is an immense industry, and runs up 
into the millions annually.. Any visitor 
will be well paid for his trouble by vis- 
iting the canneries while in Astoria. 
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While in the city I was entertained 
royally. I accepted an invitation to a 
wedding and witnessed the marriage 
cermonies of a very prominent young 
couple, who were residents of the city. 
Something over a hundred invited 
guests were present. The bride was 
charming, and the groom handsome, 
and were beautifully dressed. The hall 
was finely decorated, well lighted, and 
the ceremony grand and impressive. The 
hall stood out over the placid waters of 
the grand old Pacific Ocean, where the 
pale moonbeams pointed out the place. 

Where ocean ships at anchor lay. 

With whitened sail and gallant mast; 
Where flags unfurled, in pale moon's' 
ray. 
Bring memories sweet, of days that's 
past. 
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I received an invitation and attended 
a musical entertainment and banquet, 
given by the Rathbone Sisters. It was 
held in the City Hall, with a good at- 
tendance. 

I was honored with an invitation, by 
the Chairman of the Committee on 
Program, to give the audience a sur- 
prise in a number to be given them by 
myself, consisting of a vocal solo; I de- 
clined the honor of surprising the aud- 
ience in this manner, and gave one of 
my original poems bearing on the sub- 
ject of vocal music, as follows : 

When nature did her gifts bestow. 
She dealt to me with scanty hand; 

A voice for song she gave me, though. 
That scared the birds throughout the 
land. 

My father kept a field of corn; 

The blackbirds came as thick as bees; 
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I gave a song one early mom. 

And then they sought the highest 
trees. 

I think the task was not severe, 
On voice or lung, to do me harm; 

If I had stayed with father dear. 

And kept the birds from just one 

farm. 

« 
But neighbors found the secret out 

And sent for me to sing for all; 

I sang so long, and sang so stout, 

My voice it took a sudden fall. 

• 

The loss to me I bore it well; 

With banner high I still unfurled; 
But oh! the loss I'll never tell — 

Tremendous loss to all the world. 

i 

My voice in song no more will greet 
The ear of those who music love; 

In crowded halls, or on the street, 
But hope we'll meet in choir above. 

After which I accepted an invitation 
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to give a short address, bearing on ben- 
efits of Fraternal Orders. It was stip- 
ulated between the President and my- 
self that I should _be allowed fifteen 
minutes' time in delivery, deducting the 
time used by the audience in applause. 
Under this ruling the time consumed 
was thirty-six minutes, by the town 
clock; the audience assuming the re- 
sponsibility of the extra twenty-one 
minutes. 

At close of the exercises a pleasant 
time was enjoyed in banquet hall, at the 
supper table, in company with the Mayor, 
wife and family, and others present. I 
shall long remember the cordiality ex- 
tended me upon this occasion, and the 
kind invitation to come again. 

I remained in Astoria, to be prestnt 
during the Regatta. The weather was 
fine, attendance large, excelling all pre- 
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vious records, in point of interest, and 
speed attained by the various crews and 
water crafts that contested for the prizes 
offered. I accepted an invitation from 
Captain J. E. Werlein for an hour's 
pleasure ride on the Record Breaker, 
"C. W. Alter." It was my first ex- 
perience on a gasoline propeller. A 
strong ocean breeze made the white- 
caps roll as we breasted the tidal waves. 
The party on board consisted of the gal- 
lant Captain, Mayor H. S. Rowe, of the 
City of Portland, his wife and son, and 
a score of Portland visitors. 

The start was made from pier 46, on 
the right of the Queen's pavilion, in 
front of the regatta grandstand, at 2:55 
P. M. We passed the flagship at a rate 
of 14 knots, course NNW. 45 deg. and 
26 sec. In the first 27^ minutes we 
passed 16 sailing crafts, nine gasoline 
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propellers, three ocean steamers, seven 
row boats, two schooners, one life boat 
and two whaling vessels. In changing 
the course of our boat for the homo run 
at a rate of 17 3-4 knots on a double 
curve, we encountered, without previous 
notice, the incoming tidal wave, which 
swept over the quarter dack, giving the 
entire party a shower bath long to be 
remembered. One hat was swept over- 
board and picked up by the life boat 
crew, and another one caught in mid 
air and nailed itself to the flag- staff. 
Only three passengers on board ex- 
perienced sea sickness, and recovered 
on sight of land. 

The highest rate of speed attained on 
the trip was 33^ knots, and the lowest 
14 knots, making an average of a little 
over 23 knots an hour. No serious ac- 
cidents occurred, and by the unanimous 
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vote of the party it was decided the ride 
on the C. W. Alter, the Columbia River 
gasoline propeller and ocean wave wind- 
splitter, had been a most enjoyable one. 

In the evening our entire party were 
present, paid our respects, and swore 
allegiance to Her Majesty, Miss Ivv 
Barker, Queen of the regatta, in com- 
pany with 800 other loyal subjects who 
had gathered in Foard & Stokes' Hall 
in the City by the Sea to witness the 
coronation. 

I have been informed that a young 
college student, who was over a hundred 
miles distant at the time this ocean ride 
was taken, questions the course of the 
vessel as indicated by the points of com- 
pass I have given. In refreence to this 
assertion, I have only this to say: If 
anyone a hundred miles away at the 
time this ride was taken can tell the 
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course better than one that was aboard 
the vessel at the time, I shall not feel 
sensitive about the matter should he feel 
inclined to state it according to his own 
views. It is said that distance some- 
times lends enchantment to a view, and 
this may be one of those times. 

There were many other incidents that 
occurred during my stay in the city that 
will be remembered pleasantly, but I 
will only refer to one more, which oc- 
curred on the last day of the Regatta, 
while I was boarding the 6:io P. M. 
train for Portland. This in no way is 
chargeable to Astoria, but should be 
charged up to that class of men termed 
"Pick Pockets," wno usually attend 
large public gatherings, for the purpose 
of practicing their arts on the unsophis- 
ticated. No one had ever attempted to 
pick my pockets prior to this time, to 
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my knowledge, without previous con- 
sent, except myself, and I had rarely 
succeeded in getting any large amount 
of cash at any one time. Upon this 
particular occasion I happened to have 
a purse in my pocket, which contained 
two keys, a return ticket to Portland 
and fifty-five dollars in gold coin. At 
the railway depot I had to wait for the 
train, which was twenty minutes late. 
There was a large crowd waiting. I 
examined my purse to see if my ticket 
was all right, and suppose that I ex- 
posed my gold coin in so doing. 

Presently a good-sized, congenial- 
looking fellow spoke to me in a very 
friendly manner, and offered to shake 
hands with me. He seemed to know 
me, but I could not remember of ever 
meeting him before. On arrival of the 
train, all rushed for the cars. I under- 
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took to mount the steps leading to the 
front platform of a car, but was pre- 
vented by this new acquaintance, who 
seemed to be holding on to the railing 
of the car steps, in such a manner as to 
keep me from ascending, and I was hem- 
med in by the crowd, elbowed on both 
sides, jostled about, and coat rudely 
pulled, for about two minutes, when the 
aforesaid fellow withdrew from the po- 
sition he had been holding, and in com- 
pany with a smaller man, left the crowd. 
I boarded the train, secured a seat, and 
when the Conductor came around for 
tickets, I found to my surprise I had no 
ticket, money or purse. I shall always 
think that this congenial fellow and the 
smaller man, knowingly, intentionally 
and premeditatedly, without just provo- 
cation, or previous notice, picked my 
pocket, and swiped the purse and its 
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contents. I was fortunate enough to 
meet a friend on the train, who loaned 
me five dollars with which to pay my 
fare to Portland. Since then I have not 
carried very large sums around in my 
purse while traveling, and present in- 
dications induce me to think it will be 
some time before I attempt it again. 
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Ip Artisan Hall we meet tonight, 
Beneath our flag, red, white and blue; 

Its stars and stripes, with bars all bright, 
We love with hearts sincere and true. 

Our banner, too, we raise it high — 
Artisan Emblem, side by side, 

Long may they wave, both far and nigh; 
We honor both, with freedom's pride. 

t 
I 

As Artisans all, we boldly stand 
In friendship's bond, the surest tie. 

As brothers true, throughout the land. 
Our aims are one, our hopes are high. 

J 
Enrolled are men, and women, too, 

As members of our happy band; 

With plans all good, and purpose true, 

Our Order thus must ever stand. 
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The Golden Rule, our law and creed, 
On parchment scroll, is written bold; 

Is practiced, too, in times of need. 

By mebers all, both young and old. 

I 
Let music swell the breeze tonight, 

In Assembly Hail of Number Three; 

Let 'Varsity Park, with colors bright, 

Her banner wave, on land and se^. 




My Own Lfiltle Troubles 



No. 17, 
Undoubtedly we all have our little 
troubles, and, as a rule, look to oui 
friends for sympathy. It is sometimes 
quite a relief to have kind words spoken 
to us: 

• 

By those we hold in high esteem, 
And bound to us by friendship's chain; 

Then sorrows turn to summer's dream, 
And to our mind comes peace again. 

Now, my dear readier, do not for a 
moment think I am going to pour out 
my grievances before you and beg for 
sympathy. No, it matters not how 
much I might appreciate it; no matter 
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how much merit exists in the circum- 
stances that brought about the little 
troubles I am about to tell you, in a 
confidential way; I cannot ask for sym- 
pathy. However, if it is given without 
solicitation, bestowed according to the 
dictates of your own judgment, then, it 
will be gladly received, and appreciated. 
Hitherto, in my experiences, instead 
of manifest sympathy on part of my 
friends, on account of my difficulties, 
the reverse has been the rule, with few 
exceptions. Early in life I lost my 
youthful locks. I am today, without 
doubt, the clearest-headed young man, 
of my age, west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Are my friends sorry, you ask? 
I should say not; their manner indi- 
cates anything but grief. Some of my 
friends even allude to my misfortunes 
in public, in a trifling manner. Recent- 
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ly, at a banquet, the Toastmaster, who 
had auburn locks galore, introduced me 
to a large audience as the representative 
of the Young Men's Qearheaded Club, 
I had no desire to advertise my mis- 
fortune to an audience, composed large- 
ly of ladies; perhaps they would not 
have noticed it but for this reference. It 
made me feel quite indignant. In re- 
sponding, I took occasion to refer to the 
fact that nature, in distributing her gifts 
to the human family, dealt them out in 
different ways; to some she gave her 
benefits to the outside of the head; to 
others, the inside. And I had no desire 
to find fault with the manner of distri- 
bution, as between myself and the toast* 
master. 

Notwithstanding my locks are few in 
number, I have them cut regularly, 
twice a year. On one ocasion, in taking. 
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a chair in a bkrber shop for this piiir- 
^se, having been shaved just preVioU^j 
the barber locked at me and 6niiled> 
asking me what I wanted him tb do. I 
told him I wanted my hair ciit. Btttd 
he, 'Which one?" Said I, "No jefitlhg 
over serious matters. Proceed, atid d(J 
a nice job." He performed the lig^t 
task and charged me five cents extHi. 
When I inquired why he did this he sfelid 
it was for the time he lost in looking tl|> 
the hair to cut* 

This is a fair illustration of the sjrtn- 
pathy that has fallen to my lot on tht 
Coast. In my own town, in the Motlti- 
tain Gem State, soon after I had b^eti 
nominated as a candidate for a leg^sla^ 
tive office, subscription papers, to fltti 
hiany deserving enterprises and Chfit*- 
itable Institutions, were presented to fim 
to head the list with an appropriate 
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attic^unt, on account of my being a 
j)rc>minent prospective officeholder, and 
of course the weight of influence it 
^ould have with other subscribers was 
^timated by the canvasser as indispen- 
sable to the success of the undertaking. 
My election to office, depending some- 
what on the good will of the public, and 
the strong probability of a close con- 
test, combined with the fact that I was 
gifted with a genrous disposition, in- 
duced me to head a good many sub- 
scription lists, which seemed quite nu- 
merous at that time. I got so accus- 
tomed to it that I could tell the moment 
a soliciting committee came in my of- 
fice, and usually signed the subscrip- 
tion paper, asking few questions; and 
would frequently write my name and 
suggest that the committee fill in an ap- 
propriate amount, according to the 
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merits of the cause. One day, while 
busy talking politics with one of my 
constituents, a young man called with 
a paper and asked for my signature. I 
did not read it, being in a hurry, but 
affixed my signature, and told him to 
put in a reasonable figure, supposing it 
was a subscription for some good cause, 
and this seemed satisfactory to him. He 
thanked me politely, said good day and 
left the office. 

In about a week I was notified that 
my application to become a member of 
the Amateur Bicycle Club had been re- 
ceived and that I had been duly elected, 
and was expected to lead the Club, 
mounted on wheels, for an excursion of 
eight miles, and return, on the afternoon 
of Saturday, the following week. I be- 
came excited — had never rode a wheel 
in my life. I immediately went to a bi- 
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cycle dealer aiid purchased a new one; 
I sooti mounted it from a wateting 
troug»ll in front of the Town Pump. I 
appeared to attract the attention of a 
large crowd of people-^many more than 
I had expected. The wheel had never 
been broken in> and behaved bodly. It 
ran up against the pump the first dash» 
struck the pump handle in such a man^^ 
ner as to break it, throwing me off at 
the same time, and in falling I tumbled 
into the watering trough, which luckily 
was only partly full of water. The 
crowd appeared to be jubilant over the 
accident, instead of showing sympathy* 
I concluded to seek a less conspicuous 
place to train the wheel, and went up a 
street having a steep grade, to the high- 
est elevation of the town I could reach. 
I did not ride the wheel this trip, but 
led it. I selected a level spot, at a 
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point where three roads meet, and all 
alone I commenced to break in that 
wheel. Pretty soon a team came along, 
loaded with people, who took quite an 
interest in looking on, and laughed at 
every awkward movement the wheel 
made. Soon another team arrived with 
more passengers, and another, and still 
another, until seven teams were halted 
there, making up a large audience of 
spectators. I had by this time learned 
to balance myself pretty well on the 
wheel, and concluded I would close the 
entertainment to a crowd that were not 
paying any thing for a first-class show, 
and started for town down a steep hill 
grade. I had not learned the use of the 
brakes. The farther the wheel went the 
faster it went. My feet couldn't keep 
time with the revolutions of the pedal 
crank, and became detached from the 
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stirrups. It didn't matter, anyway; no 
propelling force was required. All I 
had to do was to hold on — ^hold on to 
my hat, and hold my breath; the wheel 
seemed willing to do the balance. Down 
the hill we went, at a rate of speed that 
had no previous record. Almost at the 
foot of this grade the street made a 
short elbow, which I found impossible 
to make with the wheel on a bee line at 
lightning speed, and just before us was 
a mill race, and in front of it, a barbed 
wire fence. I thought best to avoid a 
collision, and jumped from the wheel 
onto a sand pile near the edge of the 
mill race. The wheel fell near my side, 
and the momentum was so great in the 
wheel that it spun around like a buzz 
saw after down, throwing fine sand all 
through my hair, that took me some 
time to brush out. After righting my- 
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self, and the wheel, I led it down to 

Broadway and mounted it from the 

sidewalk, which was higher than the 
street level. I had not yet learned to 
mount neatly from a common level. The 
wheel behaved very nicely going down 
Broadway until near the Fostoffice; 
someone on the sidewalk bowed to me 
and waved their hand. I took off my 
hat to answer the salute, and to this day 
I don't know who the person was. I 
lost my balance, and both wheel, myself 
and hat fell into a soft spot in the street. 
While picking up myself, wheel and hat, 
and getting us three together, a large 
crowd gathered on each side of the 
street, and everybody but myself seemed 
to be laughing outright at the accident* 
I could see nothing to laugh at. This 
is only one more sample of the kind of 
sympathy that is extended to me in my 
little troubles. I, however, learned to 
ride the wheel, and went with the Ama- 
teur Club on their excursion, 
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By coach we rode, one Summer's day, 

O'er stony road, up hill and down 

Through country wild — ^ten miles they 
say; 

From Station Hope, to Weippe Town. 

With comrades two, myself made three. 
On hunting bent; each had a gun. 

We started out the woods to see 

To kill some game, and have some fun. 

The driver sat upon the seat. 

With reins in hand, the whip did crack, 
When lady tall, well clad and neat. 

Sprang into coach with her grip sack. 

Now always I had bashful been. 

In presence of a lady fair; 
She took her seat with me, so then 

With her my seat, I had to share. 

Tobacco pipe I never smoke, 

But always smoke cigar quite strong; 
I had but one — ^it was no joke. 

To light it then my heart did long. 
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The question then — ^how could I smoke 

In presence of a lady fair? 
The odor might her wrath provoke 

And music then would fill the air. 

To ride ten miles without a light 
For my cigar — Oh! Sorry man; 

Why not consent obtain polite 

Of lady fair? My thoughts thus ran. 

But should she then consent refuse 

What sorry plight would fall my fate; 

My comrades then would me abuse, 

With jests at moon, and evening late. 

I 

Four miles we rode; six more to go; 

Desire to smoke still stronger grew; 
rts sink or swim, the truth I'll know; 

I said, ni ask the lady true. 

I had but one cigar in store ; 

It was my hope, consent to gain, 
To light it then and smoke galore 

Within the coach, sunshine or rain. 

With hat in hand, I rose before 
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The lady fair; with blushing cheek 
I bowed my head, cast eyes to floor; 
With trembling voice I then did speak. 

Said I, "Madam your pardon ask 
A favor I do long to broach; 

I wish to know if it's a task 
To smoke allow within the coach?" 

Cigar in hand, I held it true 

Toward lady fair who gave me smiles; 
She took it, Sir, and said "Thank you," 

And smoked herself the last six miles. 

On tablets then of memory dear 
A warning strong, I there did write; 

If leave to smoke you crave in fear 
Keep cigar then well out of sight. 
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Gold Prospectin|(. 



No. i8. 

There were four of us in the party, 
three other young men besides my-- 
self. I was a tenderfoot in those days, 
just from the East. The others all had 
experience in prospecting, camp life, 
navigating rivers by row-boats, etc. 

It was in the nineties, in the month of 
August, and we were to make the trip 
up the Snake River from Asotin to Wild 
Goose Bar Rapids — a distance of some 
forty miles — ^by means of a row-boat 
called a batteau. We took along tent, 
provisions, bedding, mining tools and 
an outfit complete for a twenty days* 
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outing, of about a ton's weight, stowed 
away in the boat, all to be towed and 
rowed up the strong current of the rag- 
ing Snake. By some it was considered 
dangerous by this mode of transit. 
Friends of the party gathered on shore 
to see us off. 

With parting words our hearts did 
cheer 
Successful trip, with wealth untold, 
Wished safe return, without a fear. 
With sacks well filled with shining 
gold. 

The water craft had a tow-line at- 
tached to its bow end, for one or more 
to walk on shore and pull, while others 
would steer and row — tnus, by a united 
effort — 

Pulling the rope on river's bank, 
Pulling the oar on waters rough. 
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Our feet in mire sometimes they sank 
Iwo feet or more; 'twas pretty tough. 

It was suggested that, inasmuch as I 
was the tenderfoot of the party, I 
should be 

Allowed the land berth in towing, 
Rather than a water berth at rowing. 

So on the land I boldly strode. 
While in the boat the others rode. 

We made about five miles' distance 
by noon, and tied up for lunch. After 
lunch I offered to change positions and 
chance the water berth, in preference to 
that of land. The proposition was 
agreed to, and I assumed the direction 
of affairs on the boat, and the other 
three pulled on land. We got along 
nicely until we reached a whirlpool, near 
the foot of Captain Lewis Rapids. I 
shall always think that the tow-line was 
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allowed by common consent to slip 
from the hands of the land crew, but all 
three affirm it was accidental, and I sup- 
pose it must go down in history that 
way. At any rate, the batteau became 
unmanageable, 

And without rope or rudder dear, 
Whirled round and round in whirl- 
pool swift, 

Some fifty times, or very near. 
Before ashore I could her drift. 

f- 
I finally succeeded m landing that 

water craft with its cargo safely, but I 
could plainly see evidence of suppressed 
laughter beaming from the counten- 
ances of every member of the land crew. 
I, of course, was grateful on reaching 
shore safely, but did not feel much like 
laughing. I tendered my resignation 
as pilot and assumed the arduous duties 
of the middle man of three on the tow- 
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line. Our next trial was getting the 
boat over the "Cap. Lewis" rapids. The 
tow-line caught a projecting stone about 

midway between the outside land man 
and the boat, forming a rainbow curve, 
with myself near the center. The boat, 
being forced down stream by the rapid 
current, pulled the tow-Une, which was 
on a tremendous strain, over top of the 
projecting rock, which caught me with 
great force below my knees, elevating 
my heels much higner than my head, 
inducing me to drive headforemost into 
the rolling tide. When I came to the 
surface I was greeted with hearty ap- 
plause by the entire crew. I brought 
pay dirt from the bed of the stream 
which the boys thought would pan two 
dollars a yard. After passing the Lewis 
rapids nothing unusual occurred, and 
we pitched our tents on the third day 
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of the trip at the mouth of the Grand 
Ronde River, near the recent coal dis- 
coveries, and not far from the great cop- 
per mine district, now under develop- 
ment. There we rested, caught fish, 
ate ripe peaches, enjoyed the scenery 
and camp life to our hearts' content, un- 
til lo A. M. the following day, when we 
struck camp, reachmg Wild Goose Bar 
on the evening of the fourth day from 
starting. Here we went into camp for 
ten days, explored the surrounding 
country, staked out each a gold placer 
claim on Wild Goose Bar, and extract- 
ed a small quantity of gold by use of a 
hand rocker. We also shot several 
ducks, killed some small game, and, 
among other things, killed a rattlesnake. 
We all wore rubber boots and had but 
little fear, yet this occurring just before 
dusk in the evening, its tendency was 
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to make one feel a little timid and open- 
ed up the way for mining camp stories^, 
along the snake line. I never did enjoy 
stories about reptiles, and one of our 
party noticed it, and kept it up, I thinks 
just to keep me from going to sleep un* 
til nearly eleven o'clock. He finally 
held up for awhile, and I thought I was 
going to get some sleep after all. I 
think he noticed it, and commenced 
again. Said he had almost forgotten 
about the big rattler down in Iowa. Said 
they were very plentiful down there in 
one neighborhood*, so much so that peo- 
ple got used to them, and one large one 
was kept about the house as a pet. Its 
fangs had been extracted, but it was al- 
lowed to wear its rattles, consisting of 
some eighteen buttons in number, and 
was allowed to sleep nights under the 
bed. The folks were away one night 
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to a party, leaving the window of this 
room partly open. A burglar came into 
tfce room; the snake watched a favora- 
ble opportunity, jumped at the burglar, 
wound its body around him, seized the 
bed post with its mouth, swung its rat- 
tlers out of the window and rung up a 
policeman, who captured the burglar be- 
fore he could make his escape. Of 
course, I took no stock in this story, 
but it had the effect of unsettling my 
nerves so that I got but little sleep. It 
seemed no pains were spared in "break- 
ing me in," as they termed it, and they 
did their part, each one, while on this 
trip. 

At expiration of allotted stay we 
made the homeward trip down stream 
in four hours, that took us four days in 
coming up. We had extracted only a 
small amount of gold, but gathered con- 
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siderable information, and, all things 
considered, had a fine outing. We did 
not go back to improve our claims, but 
abandoned them. Since that lime they 
have been developed by other miners 
and considerable gold has been taken 
out. 

In September of the same year we 
visited the Clearwater River district, 
starting from Lewiston up the Clear- 
water River on horseback. There were 
four of us in the party. We each rode 
a saddle horse, or cayuse, and had tnree 
extra packing horses, for packing tents, 
provisions, etc. We went via Lapwai, 
the Nez Perce Indian reservation 
agency, where we camped over night, 
had our horses pastured out, built a 
huge campfire, were visited by some of 
the Indian agency officers and Indians, 
exchanged hunting stories, sang songs. 
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and spent a pleasant camp-life evening. 
The following day we pitched our tents 
further up the river. It began raining, 
and here I witnessed something which 
to me was new and appeared grand be- 
yond description. I had previously 
taken the statement of Joe Hooker's 
fighting above the clouds on Lookout 
Mountain with some degree of allow- 
ance, but I believe it now fully. In the 
Clearwater Valley, where our tent was 
pitched, it was raining quite a brisk 
shower. Presently there was a break 
in the clouds above us, so that we could 
look through, and away above the 
clouds, on the mountain side, three 
thousand feet high, we saw a band of 
horses browsing around in the sunshine, 
far above the clouds. I wrote to some 
Eastern friends about it, and in receiving 
their answer they advised me to come 
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home, said they thought I must be get- 
ting wheels in my head. Something 
new to me also occurred the next uay^ 
just as we were starting out of camp. I 
thought I was a pretty fair horseman 
and a fair rider when in saddle, but I 
lost all conceit and nearly all confidence 
in my horsemanship inside of ten min- 
utes after we started. It had been rain- 
ing some, and the weather grew chilly. 
I suppose the saddle blanket was damp, 
or cold — at any rate something went 
wrong with the temper of the cayuse. 
I had heard of bucking cayuses, but 
never dreamed that I was riding one; 
but I began to dream right away that I 
was, and the dream came true on the 
spot. I always supposed that bucking 
meant kicking up in the air with the 
hind feet — up and down, with intermis- 
sion, or a short recess between kicks> 
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but found I had been laboring under a 
mistake. Either that, or else this cay- 
use had a way of his own in the per- 
formance of this giraceful feat. This 
cayuse commenced his performance 
without any notice, before raising the 
curtains, or the ringing of a bell, and 
instead of kicking his hind feet ten to 
twelve feet into the air, as would seem 
natural with any animal of bucking pro- 
pensities, he did just the opposite — ^he 
kicked, I should judge, fully fifteen feet 
straight uphill into the air with his for- 
ward feet, and held an attitude that was 
about 15 degrees more than perpendic- 
ular, inclining backwards, and pawing 
the air with both forward feet rapidly 
and with great force. In this position 
my feet became detached from the stir- 
rups, and I found it necessary to throw 
my arms around the animal's neck in 
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order to hold on. Just at this point in 
the act one of our party who was used 
to bucking animals hallooed to me to 
look out. Said I, " Which direction?" 
but before I could hear any reply the 
cayuse took a notion to change his po- 
sition by kicking up his hind feet, I 
would estimate about twenty feet, and 
making the change while in the air, 
coming down to the ground with his 
forward feet, leaving his hind heels ex- 
tending toward the sky, with my posi- 
tion reversed, so that I was apparently- 
standing nearly on my head when the 
animal reached the ground with his for- 
ward feet. Of course the shock loos- 
ened my hold on the animal's neck, and 
I took a little tumble a few feet in front 
of the animal. It isn't much trouble to 
ride a bucking cayuse after you get used 
to it. At first it made me feel a little 
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like the man did regarding his sea sick- 
ness — he said he wouldn't mind it much 
if it didn't make him feel sick to the 
stomach. I don't know that I would 
dislike it if it didn't make me feel a lit- 
tle dizzy headed. At the suggestion of 
the party who advised me to look out, I 
exchanged animals, and we made our 
trip in good shape and returned safely 
the latter part of September. 

In October, four in number, we made 
a trip to the Pierce City gold camp, on 
headwaters of the Orogrande and Oro- 
fino, tributaries of the Clearwater River. 
Our route lay through the Nez Perce 
Indian reservation, unsettled at that 
time by any white inhabitants. We made 
the trip with a four-horse team and 
wagon loaded with flour in sacks, bacon 
and other camp provisions, mining too-s, 
etc. We sometimes found it necessary 
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to help the team by pushing the wagon 
up hill, and in the moist places would 
not only push on the wagon, but carry 
a hundred pound sack of flour on our 
shoulders in addition to pushing. Our 
second night's camping ground was on 
a small creek near where now stands the 
village of Haward, not many miles from 
Nez Perce City. It was then the home 
of the coyote, elk and other wild ani- 
mals. It was my first acqua ntance 
with the coyote. I must confess they are 
a musical family in the night time. We 
illuminated our surroundings by a huge 
camp fire, and after supper, while smok- 
ing, heard the musical voice of the 
coyote for the first time upon the even- 
ing air. This voice seemed to be joined 
by other members of th^ band, or fam- 
ily, until it seemed that all parts In vocal 
music were represented, all joining in 
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on the chorus. I did not feel sleepy, 
and sat up to hear them howl, wonder- 
ing how many there were in the pack. 
I ventured to ask our driver how many 
he thought there were. He did not care 
to express himself and asked me. I es- 
timated that there were at least tfty- 
two. He smiled and said the best way, 
to ascertain was to get up on the high 
ground early in the morning, and by the 
use of the field glass we had along we 
could get a pretty clear idea of the num- 
ber. The barking and howling In- 
creased during the night to that extent 
that before starting onto the high 
ground to count them, I increased my 

guess to seventy-two. I came within 
seventy of guessing the number. Two 
coyotes were all we could see, and I 
have since learned that a small number 
of coyotes can do a large amount of 
barking. 
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While taking our noon lunch the fol- 
lowing day our driver's dog, Bowser, 
and his running mate started up a 
coyote. I immediately caught up my 
Winchester rifle, brought it to my 
shoulder and took a running shot at the 
coyote just as he passed a little opening 
of clear land on the side of a hill, op- 
posite our camp wagon. The shot took 
effect just back of his forward shoulders, 
and proved fatal. In a life-sized picture 
of the animal, enlarged from a kodak 
snap shot, taken at time of shooting, I 
had the artist insert a straight line in 
the picture, showing the exact course of 
the bullet from the time it left the muz- 
zle of th gun until it hit the animal, in- 
dicating the exact place where the bul- 
let entered the animal. I did this to 
obviate the necessity of answering the 
question, "Did you hit the animal? 
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Where?" etc. All is explained by the 
picture at a glance. It was considered 
a fiiiie shot by all present, and I was 
congratulated upon the accuracy of my 
aim and also the superiority and quality 
of the Winchester make and calibre for 
long distances. 

The pelt of the coyote is of very little 
value, so we did not take time to loolf 
up the body of the animal. Bowser 
only had to run a short distance after 
shooting, and soon came back. To re- 
move any doubt about the fatality of the 
shot, I talked the matter over with the 
owner of the dog, Bowser, on> top of 
a mountain 3,000 feet above sea level, just 

as the sun was sinking behind the west- 
ern slope, the following evening. Now, 
a man so near the better land, probably 
nearer than he will ever be again unless 
he improves his mode of life, would be 
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likely to tell the truth. He affirmed, 
with his right hand lifted skyward, that 
that dog Bowser never let up on game 
after he started until he caught him. 
This satisfied all parties present that 
the ianimal must have been mortallv 
shot, and went but a short distance, be- 
cause the dog returned so soon The 
Winchester rifle, when properly used, is 
a deadly weapon. I was offered a medal 
on long distance shots at a gun contest 
the following season, if I would match 
Bogardus — but declined the offer. 

We crossed the Clearwater River that 
afternoon at a point now a railway sta- 
tion, called Weippe, and pitched our 
camp on mountain's height, three thou- 
sand feet above sea level, overlooking 
the mouth of the Lo Lo River, where it 
empties into the Clearwater. Here, 
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With logs we built the camp fire high, 
With pitch pine knots; it was a sight 

Its blaze to see, so near the sky — 
Pale moon blew out her lesser light. 

Our cook, upon this occasion, served 
us a supper that did credit to his mem- 
ory. The bill of fare included hrojk 
trout, venison, bear meat, grouse on 
toast, with Lion coffee. Everyone en- 
joyed a bountiful repast and paid the 
cook the high compliment of eating 
heartily. Everyone appeared in a cheer- 
ful mood after supper, and the pipes and 
tobacco were passed and it was agreed 
by all that the occasion demanded spec- 
ial observance. Accordingly, a com- 
mittee on a programme of entertainment 
for the evening was appointed. The 
committee reported a programme con- 
sisting of several songs appropriate for 
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the occasion, which were well rendered, 
the audience all joining in the chorus of 
familiar numbers. Also on the prD- 
gramme story-telling followed songs, 
Mr. Link's name appearing first on <-he 
list. He made a few remarks previous 
to starting, which were, in substance, as 
follows: 

"The first man telling a story in a 
crowd like this stands no show what- 
ever, unless some rule is established 
with regard to the truthfulness of the 
story to be related. If it is agreed to 
that all stories told upon the occasion 
shall be true stories, then he would pro- 
ceed accordingly. If stories of a doubt- 
ful character as to truth and veracity 
were to be tolerated, then he desired to 
know that fact before starting out." 

Mr. Bains said that it seemed to him 
that the remarks of Mr. Links reflected 
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somewhat upon this crowd, respecting 
the very delicate question of veracity, 
but he was wiUing to accept any reason- 
able basis that all could unite on. He 
suggested, however, that, being pretty 
well acquainted with some of the par- 
ticipants, it would be well, in his judg- 
ment, not to be hampered with $ny ar- 
bitrary set of rules that might, under 
some circumstances, not be strictly ad- 
hered to, and might in that case inter- 
fere with the spirit of harmony prevail- 
ing. He suggested that the rules adopt- 
ed should partake of that quality known 
as elasticity, to a fair degree. Mr. Waters 
indorsed Mr. Bains' remarks as voicing 
his sentiment, and did not care to take 
up the time that snould be better occu- 
pied in story telling, etc. I suggested 
that, as far as convenience permitted, 
considering the high character for truth 
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and veracity of all the parties present, 
the truth should be adhered to very 
closely. The following resolution was 
offered by Mr. Links, seconded by Mr. 
Bains and carried unanimously: "Re- 
solved, That whereas, we, the under- 
signed, supposedly reputable story tell- 
ers, are to become participants in this 
innocent diversion, to the end that this 
part of the programme for the evening's 
entertainment may be instructive and 
enjoyable to all, and above reasonable 
cause of suspicion; 

"Resolved, therefore. That all stories 
told here tonight shall be of a character 
to convince the hearers of their truth- 
fulness, beyond a reasonable doubt, and,, 
as far as practical, shall not be based on 
hearsay, but upon personal experience."^ 

On the adoption of this resolution^ 
Mr. Links proceeded. He said: 



^ 
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"Gentlemen, I had thought of telling 
a different story at this time, but under 
the 'rules adopted I think the following 
one admissable, and will submit it for 
your approval, or otherwise: 

"My father was a farmer and garden- 
er on the Hudson River, State of New 
York. He was successful above the 
majority of farmers in his neighborhood. 
A considerable portion of his land was 
known as high land, unsuited to the 
growth of vegetables, and was used 
partly for pasture land. In addition to 
pasturing his own team of horses and 
two cows, he pastured for a neighbor, 
in a ten-acre lot, a white mule that had 
earned the reputation of being a very 
useful, reliable animal. My father, 
among other things, usually raised about 
two acres of pop corn, of the variety 
known as the Jersey Flint. It was the 
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only variety of that kind cultivated on 
the Hudson River, at that time, and 
possessed a superiority of popping qual- 
ities over other varieties. My father 
was very particular about having the im- 
provements on the farm of the very 
best kind, and spared no pains in labor, 
material or cost in their construction. 
The barnyard was large and adjoined the 
pasture, with a gate opening into the 
pasture so constructed that it could be 
opened and shut without dismounting 
from a load of hay, by pressing down- 
ward, by use of a lever attachment. A 
sufficient pressure to open the gate 
could be given by use of one hand, very 
readily, and the driver did not have to 
stop the team in opening or closing the 
gate. The barnyard was enclosed by a 
high board fence, and the boards were 
grooved together, making the fence al- 
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most water tight. The barn was a very 
commodious one, and built out of the 
best matreial, after the most modern 
style of architecture, and built near the 
center of the barnyard. Attached to the 
barn was a small crib, built for popcorn^ 
It was lined inside with sheet iron, for 
the double purpose of making it tight 
enough for shelled popcorn, and so con- 
structed that it could be used as a pop 
com dryer, in case of damp corn. Father 
was quite a njechanic himself, and be- 
neath the corn crib, which was simply 
one division of the basement of the bam 
projecting out beneath the crib, he had 
his carpenter shop, where all kinds of 
repairing of farm tools was done, the 
making of ladders, rakes, axe handles, 
etc., during rainy weather, and at odd 
jobs when necessary. The year in 
which the incident occurred that I am 
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about to relate gave us a fine yield of 
pop corn, which had been shelled, put 
in the crib, and had already been pretty 
thoroughly dried, and was in fair pop- 
ping condition. But father always be- 
lieved in doing things thoroughly, and 
concluded to put it through one more 
heat with the drying process. There 
was a large flue in the carpenter shop^ 
running beneath the corn crib near its 
center, to receive the fuel for heating 
the corn. Father and I both had to go 
to town on business one afternoon, and 
gave orders to a new hired man on the 
place to supply the flue with fuel that 
was kept in the carpenter shop, and 
start up the fire under the crib for one 
more heat. The hired man used po-,r 
judgment and used entirely too much 
fuel, started the fire and then went to a 
neighbor's for a short visit. Well, tlie 
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result was that the corn not only p^ot 
dry, but the tin lining got hot and the 
corn commenced to pop. It kept on 
popping until it popped the crib full; 
continued to pop and popped over into 
the barn and popped the barn full; and 
then the carpenter shop caught on fire 
Jand then it contnueu, so that after the 
ham was full it ran over into the yard, 
and still continued to pop until the yard 
was full, and popped away until the 
Weight of the pop corn pressed open the 
.^ate to the pasture where the mule was 
and began to fill up the pasture. The 
:mule first got frightened and ran over 
to the other side of the pasture; the 
corn, still continuing to pop, followed 
up the mule, and he, supposing it to be 
a North Dakota blizzard coming up, got 
discouraged and lay down and froze to 
^eath. The owner of the mule demand- 
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ed forty dollars' damages for loss of mule. 
Father offered him thirty-five. The 
owner brought an action in court to re- 
cover forty dollars and costs of suit. The 
court allowed it, gave judgment in 
amount asked for and costs. Father ap- 
pealed to the higher court, but had to 
sell the pasture land for lawyer's fees 
and court expenses. While the suit was 
pending I peddled the pop corn and got 
money enough to purchase back the land 
and gave it to father again. The higher 
court reversed the decision and threw 
cost of court on the owner of the mule. 
Father then demended $200 damages of 
the insurance company for loss of pop 
corn and crib. The company refused to 
pay a sum exceeding $175. He brought 
an action in court against the company 
for damages amounting to $200 and costs 
and the court allowed it. The insurance 
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company appealed to the higher court, 
and while the suit was pending father 
had to sell the farm again to pay law- 
yer's fejes. The pop corn ran out by 
this time. It was on April 20th I plant- 
ed another field of pop corn, which was 
all eaten up by a large flock of pigeons. 
So I quit the pop corn business and took 
out a patent on digging wells. The 
modus operandi was to plant a carrot 
in the spring of the year, and during the 
summer months it would grow down to 
bed rock; then in the fall, by means of 
a derrick, extract the carrot, wall up the 
hole, attach a windmill pump and ?et it 
to running by the delivery of a cam- 
paign orator's speech on the Civil Ser- 
vice Reform question. I netted enough 
out of this patent to purchase the farm 
back again, and deeded it back to father. 
But the higher court has reversed the 
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decision in the insurance case, and I am 
now on my way to the gold mines to 
help dad with enough to pay the law- 
yers' fees and court expenses, so that 
the farm will not have to be sold again. 

Now, gentlemeen, I have given you 
this short story, which is a mere state- 
ment of fact, and I have tried to keep 
within the spirit of the rules adopted, and 
hope all will do the same." 

When the achievements of our life 
goes into history I do not wish the 
record of this occasion to show that I 
have taken any unfair advantage of 

your credulity. 

There was very litle demonstration on 
the part of the listeners, but Bains 
was observed to look over the rules 
adopted, and then commenced as fol- 
lows: 
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: "Gentlemen, I have been very much 
interested in the plain, straightforward 
statement of facts just made by Mr. ' 
Links, and am pleased to note his care- . 
ful. observance of the rules adopted here 
tonight. I will endeavor to follow his 
example as far as possible for me to do 
so. The foundation of my little story 
was laid among the hills of Vermont. 
My grandsire laid claim to some of the 
glory won by the veterans of Bunker 
Hill. My father inherited strong ten- 
dencies toward a venturesome life, be- 
came quite a Nimrod of his day, and I 
gained much information from him re- 
garding the capture of small game, such * 
as rabbits, pheasants, quails, pigeons 
and fish of all kinds — but, under the 
rules adopted here tonight all fish stories 
should be excluded, and I will confine 
myself to an incident occurring in my 
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Qwn experience regarding the sho.ating, 
of pigeons by night. It was in the 
spring of the year — in pigeon time^-rr. 
during a certain season of the year they- 
yisited a location in a valley between; 
two hills, where they gathered to ^ropst; 
nights. They, would usually begin tP; 
come in droves of about five tOitqu, 
thousand in a drove, about sundown^ at. 
the rate of abqut ten droves or flock$^r 
minute, for an. hour, and after. that they; 
would increase rapidly in thf size o( the; 
flocks and rate per minute, up to ; n^ine/ 
o'clock, loading the trees of the valley^, 
until sometimes their branches would 
*rest on the ground. One night ?iib(Wto 
ro o'clock I took my double-barrelledj 
shotgun, and two bales of gunny sacks/ 
that would hold about three hundred and: 
fifty pigeons each. The gunny sack^^; 
were made fire proof by asbestos lining: 
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on the outside. I strapped them to the 
saddle of old Nip, my faithful horse, took 
gun and ammunition, mounted and rode 
to the pigeon roost; got beneath the 
roost, tied old Nip to a branch of a tree, 
took off the sacks, elevated my gun in 
range of the heaviest loaded limbs, and 
commenced shooting — bringing down 
sometimes fifty pigeons to a shot, and 
perhaps a hundred or more at a time, oc- 
casionally. I kept it upj| till the gan 
would get too hot to hold, would then 
wait till it got cool, and then go at it 
again, and so on until I got two or three 
great stacks of pigeons, too numerous to 
count. I concluded I had better stop 
shooting, and filled up the sacks all they 
would hold, tied them up ready to load 
and then went for the horse, but could 
not find him. I took my lantern, lit it, 
and looked the ground over, could find 
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no horse. I then tried tracking him, — 
took his track where we came in under 
the roost, tracked him up to the point 
tinder the tree where I had hitched him, 
— no horse there, and no tracks going 
■either way. I looked up to the limbs of 
the tree about forty feet above my head, 
and there hung old Nip by the bridle to 
a limb of a tree. You see the pigeons 
were so heavy that when they lit on the 
trees, in, some cases, it sprung the limb of 
the tree to the ground with their weight. 
I had evidently tied old Nip to one of 
these loaded limbs, that had been sprung 
near the ground, and as I commenced to 
shoot the pigeons off, it gradually light- 
ened the limb of tjhe tree to which old 
Nip had been tied, and, unnoticed, the 
limb had gradually raised, taking the 
Tiorse up, as described. It was the even- 
ing of the 20th of April, and I made a 
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not^ of it by light of my lantern, in my 
memorandum book. I noticed that the 
crops of the pigeons were unusually full 
fpr that season of the. year, and but of 
curiosity I examined the contents of one 
pigeon's crop, and found it was filled up 
to its fullest capacity, with pop corn, of 
the Jersey Flint variety. I immediately 
opened up the crops of several hundred 
pigeons, gathered some hemlock boughs 
and pitch, piled them up under old Nip, 
piled up the sacks of pigeonis that were 
lined on the outside with asbestos, in 
shape of a large basin, poured a great : 
heap of the pop corn onto the hemlock 
boughs, saturated with pitch, struck a 
match and fired the pitch to set the corn 
to popping. It soon filled the basin forty 
feet high, and kept on popping until it 
filled up to where old Nip was on the 
limb. Now, old Nip had a sly trick of 
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tion. Should any one take up the culti- 
vation of pop corn, I can recommend the 
Jersey Flint variety." 

Mr. Waters looked over the provisions 
of the resolution carefully and commenc- 
ed by saying that, after listening to the 
narratives just given by the two preced- 
ing gentlemen, he had, at first, the im- 
pression made on his mind, that they had 
laid too much stress on the elasticity 
clause of the basis adopted by the reso- 
lution, but upon examinatin he had ar- 
rived at the conclusion that the clause re- 
quiring the truth of the story, to be con- 
vincing beyond a reasonable doubt, 
placed their remarks in harmony with 
the true intent and spirit of the resolu- 
tion. He said: "I will relate a little inci- 
dent that occurred in my experience 
with a domestic animal, beloved above 
all other animals, the dog. The horse is 
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of course, a noble animal, and gjso a very 
intelligent animal, but to my mind, re- 
garding intuitive knowledge, and sus- 
x:eptibility of intellectual training, the 
dog supersedes all other domestic ani- 
mals. He is also endowed largely with 
faculties of approbativeness, and appre- 
ciates kind treatment; becomes also at- 
tached to his master, and excels all other 
animals as a true friend. If well trained, 
will do his master's bidding, if it jeop- 
ardizes his own life, when he knows his 
master is in danger. I was always fond 
of dogs, and as soon as I could get the 
consent of father to purchase a full- 
blooded Scotch racer, I did so*. He was 
pretty well trained at time of the pur- 
chase. He had a record for speed that 
came next to lightning, and I put him in 
trim so that he could soon distance a 
lightning express train on a dead level. 
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road, and double discout any train on a 
three-inch uphill grade. In sending let- 
ters that required haste we never 
thought of mailing them anywhere, when 
the distance was less than thirty miles; 
all that was necessary was to write the 
address in plain handwriting, giving 
name of person, town, with street and 
number of house, give it to Sport — that's 
his name — and Sport would go there and 
back with an answer, often before the 
mail car could make the distance one 
way. When it came to hunting, he seem- 
ed to understand the habits of all kinds 
of game. I was often amused at his 
peculiarities. I sometimes took him out 
on a fox chase, and would let him go 
with the other dogs. It was usually hilly 
in that section, and in starting in on the 
chase, on one occasion, the fox took 
around a big hill. He let all the, other 
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dogs get ahead in following the fpx 
around the hill, and then he started 
around in the opposite direction, met the 
fox and caught him before the other dogs 
knew what was up. He always ran by 
scent on a direct line for the game, and 
in this way saved long distances in the 
run, over other dogs, as they usually fol- 
lowed the track, and often the animal 
would take a circuijtous route. It waa 
a pretty hilly country in that section, as I 
have previously stated, and usually the 
game when started would take around a 
hill, and Sport would continue his prac-^ 
tice of going around the hill in the op- 
posite direction from the other dogs, and 
so caught nearly all the game. Finally, 
some of the other dogs got onto Sport's 
game, and would follow him up to see 
the fun, and take a hand in the capture. 
I saw Sport didn't like this conduct on 
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the part of the other dogs, so I got a 
dog trainer to teach Sport to run back- 
wards instead of head first. He soon had 
him trained so that in going through 
with gymnastic performances, such as 
running around a circle in company with 
other dogs, jumping through hoops, etc., 
he would run backwards, and would 
usually be the first dog in the race, and 
would naturally be in a position to look 
back UfMDn the other dogs and see the 
fun at the same time. The trainer would 
indicate the time to jump through the 
Tioops by a crack of the whip, and Sport 
would usually turn a summersault, going 
through the hoop headforemost, revers- 
ing his position on striking the floor of 
the ring, looking back to see the other 
dogs jump througn the hoops, and seem 
to enjoy the fun. Well, after this, in 
starting in on a chase around a hill, Sport 
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\vould start in with the other dogs head- 
foremost for a short distance, and then 
commence running backward around the 
liill the opposite direction, so gradually, 
that the other dogs sirnply thought Sport 
was getting behind in the chase, and 
were naturally fooled, in this way. Sport 
meeting the game, as usual, and making 
an easy capture. The animal himself 
Avould be misled on account of the un- 
usual attack of a dog running in that 
manner. The game would reason that a 
dog's head would point the same direc- 
tion he was running, and would not 
change course quick enough to escape 
capture. In the capture Sport would 
observe the same rule that he did in 
jumping through hoops, and would make 
the summersault, just in time to catch 
an animal by the nap of the neck, when 
he lighted to the ground, and make the 
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capture when the animal least expected 
it. I had lots of fun with the dog, and 
sometimes would take him rabbit hunt- 
ing alone. He would usually start up a 
jack rabbit by barking and running him 
a short distance around a hill head first, 
until he got the rabbit well started, then 
go backward around the hill the opposite 
direction, meet the rabbit and with his 
usual summersault catch the rabbit read- 
ily. Well, to make a long story short, Jt 
occurred that a fox hunt was arranged^ 
and I, in company with a large party of 
hunters with their dogs, and Sport, was 
in a chase around a hill. Sport going as 
usual, backward, around the hill, to meet 
the game in the opposite direction, and 
not being able to see any little obstruc- 
tion or danger point, by his manner of 
running backwards, ran into a well about 
forty feet deep. I heard him barking for 
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help, and knew something unusual had 
happened. When I came up, I observed 
at once the well contained no water. It 
had been made by growing a carrot 
down, and in extracting the carrot, it 
had broken off about ten feet of the bot- 
tom part, and, left it in the bottom of the 
well and by accident had been walled up. 
The oritor at the time, did not suc- 
ceed in getting the water started, and it 
was not in use, and continued dry. I went 
to the nearest house to get a rope to help 
Sport out, but failed to get one. I asked 
the man if he had any pop corn. He said 
he had a few ears raised that season. I 
asked him if it was the Jersey Flint. He 
said it was. That on th€ evening of 
April 20th, the preceding year a drove of 
pigeons flew over from the Hudson river 
country, and he captured one with his 
crop full of that variety of pop corn, and 
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he had raised the grain from that seed, 
r procured an ear and heated it about as - 
hot as I knew how. It began to pop. I 
threw it into the well and it popped the 
well full in a few minutes, bringing Sport 
to the surface in fine shape, riding up oil 
top of the pop corn. The chase contin- 
ued during this time, by the other dogs> 
but the fox changed his course, comings 
around back to the same hill, about the 
time I got Sport out. Sport immediate- 
ly took around the hill the other way> 
met the fox and picked him up in short 
time. But I was afraid he might meet 
with a more serious accident some time^ 
and have quit hunting, and am now on 
my way to the Buffalo Hump gold camp^ 
to see what I can do in the gold mining 
business. Thanking you, gentlemen, for 
your kind attention to this little narra- 
tivee, or statement of facts merely, I 



sport lei the otber dogs run around after the fox, and he ran 
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heartily endorse the Jersey Flint pop 



corn." 



I appeared the last one on the pro- 
gramme, but suggested that Mr. Links' 
remark before starting out, was in sub- 
stance, that the first man, would stand 
no chance in this crowd. I asked him if, 
under the circumstances, it would not be 
appropriate to amend that statement by 
striking therefrom the word first, and 
subsituting in lieu thereof the word last. 
He accepted t'he amendment, and I pro- 
ceeded to state briefly that I hailed from 
the old Bay State, one of the sisters of 
the New England group, and early in life 
was imbued with a strong desire to shoot 
as many black birds as possible. They 
had destroyed an early patch of sweet 
corn that had cost me much hard labor, 
and they did it just about the time it ar- 
rived at the roasting stage of maturity. 
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I had improved every opprtunity to get 
even with them; had, at different times^ 
shot twelve, fifteen, and twenty-three at 
a shot, shooting into large droves, but 
one boy in the neighborhood had killed 
thirty-seven at one shot, besides wound- 
ing thirteen additional birds at the same 
shot. I watched for a favorable oppor- 
tunity, and it came at last. It was in 
early spring. Father had been sowing 
oats back of the barn, in a field that was 
enclosed by a stone wall, between field 
and barn. The ground had been plowed 
and harrowed down, smooth and mellow. 
He had just sown the oats before dinner, 
and while at the dinner table the black- 
birds came in droves, lighting down on 
to the field just back of the barn. One 
drove followed another in quick succes- 
sion, until the field seemed literally black 
with birds. Quietly hanging in the gun 
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rack, was a double-barrel, stub-twist shot 
gun, which had the reputation of the 
strongest shooting gun in the County of 
Berkshire. I took it from the rack and 
loaded it unusually heavy, with powder 
in quantity to suit the occasion, and with 
shot a double quantity. I put fine shot 
mixed with coarse shot, well tamped 
with paper wad on top of the powder, 
with a tow wad well moistened, and with 
ramrod pounded well on top of the im- 
mense charge of shot. I crept out of the 
house at the back door, crept into the 
yard, keeping the barn between me and 
the field, crept up behind the stone wall 
and looked through a small hole in the 
wall at the birds. It was a sight to be- 
hold. I was within two roads of them. 
It occurred to me that I could kill more 
of them at one shot if I could take the 
shot just as they rose on the wing. I 
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cocked both barrels and purposely raised 
lip with fingers on both triggers of the 
gun, so that I could discharge both bar- 
rels at the most favcM3.ble moment as 
they rose from the ground. Just as my 
head became discernible to them over the 
wall they commenced to rise. They seem- 
ed to blacken the air like a great cloud. 
One division seemed to rise first, and 
then another, and another. The first di- 
vision, after rising a few feet in the air, 
swung around back again; and another 
division, as they rose, swung back, lap- 
uing over the division just rising, until I 
should think there were five or six over- 
laps, one flock right behind each other in 
close range. The moment to fir^ had 
now come, and with both barrels of the 
gun aimed at the thickest point of the 
combined divisions I pulled the trigger 
of both barrels at the same instant. And 



I 
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now, gentlemen, how many birds do you 
think that I killed? Their estimates ran 
from no to 180. "No, gentlemen, no 
one has guessed within a hundred birds 
of the true number. I killed no birds. 
The gun missed fire. My impression now 
is that if I had mixed the charge with 
Jersey Flint, it would have gone off the 
first pop." After a song in which all 
joined, an adjournment was taken, and 
after a smoke all retired for the night. 

After breakfast the following morning 
we proceeded on our journey through 
the Weippe country to Pierce City, the 
mining center of the famous gold camps 
of the Oro Fino, and the Oro Grande, 
\\here, during the sixties, millions upon 
millions of gold from the placer mines 
had been taken out, and where, during 
the nineties — at time this trip was made 
— placer mining was still being carried 
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on with reasonable success. Ouartz 
mining was just in its infancy, but since 
has increased rapidly, until today the vis- 
itor can hear the sound of falling stamps 
upon gold quartz that yields thirty dol- 
lars per ton, from a score of stamp mills 
in full operation, in less than that num- 
ber of miles, from the old trading center 
of Pierce. Here we unloaded our sup- 
plies, the driver returning with team, 
and our party divided up, each for him- 
self. 

Each for himself to seek his fate. 

By winding streams on mountains 
bold; 

At early morn and evening late. 

Our minds were set on seeking gold. 

I spent a few days in prospecting and 
in November staked out a gold placer 
claim on French Gulch, about lo miles 
east of Pierce, on waters tributary to the 
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Oro Grande, its source being the Oro 
Fino divide. I arranged for the use of a 
mining cabin for the ensuing winter, 
with a complete miners outfit, of a suc- 
cessful miner of thirty years' experience 
in that locality, by name of H. L. Gray, 
now president of the largest mining com- 
pany operating on French Creek. It was 
during the following winter months that 
gave me the experience of baking bread, 
hunting cougars, etc., which has been re- 
ferred to previously in this book. The 
following March I shouldered pick, shov- 
el and pan, while the snow on the north 
side hills was seven feet deep, and on 
snow shoes went to prove my gold claim 
already staked out, I shoveled away the 
snow to the soil which had not frozen, 
as the snow usually falls in that locality 
before the ground freezes, and on reach- 
ing the soil I dug through to the gravel 
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in the bed of the gulch to the bed rock^ 
where usually placer gold, if any, is to be 
found'. I then took a shovel full of this 
pay dirt from the bed rock, put it into the 
pan, dug out a little basin in the soft bed 
rock sufficiently large to hold about two 
ordinary buckets of water. I then took 
the pan with the pay dirt in it, and pro- 
ceeded to pan my first panof gold, on my 
first mining claim. It would be impossi- 
ble for me to describe the feelings of 
anxiety and hope that one experiences 
on panning his first pan for gold. I be- 
gan washing away the dirt and pouring 
it oflf with the water, dipping up more 
clean water, washing carefully and pour- 
ing off the dirty water, supplying the pan 
with more fresh water, reducing it down 
to one corner of the pan until just a very 
little was left in the pan, before I dared to 
look for gold — then with fears, and hope>. 
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and anxiety, with tremulous hand, and 
excited nerves, I raised the pan to where 
I could see plainly, and took a close, 
sharp look, and I beheld a nice littfe gold 
nugget in the lower comer of the pan, 
in value about 35 cents, accompanied by 
a few smaller particles of the yellow met- 
al, in all about 50 cents in value*— and 
then off came my hat, and all alone in 
the little French Gulch, with snow on 
right and on left, looking through the 
tall pine trees, skyward, through an open 
space, went up one of the biggest hur- 
rahs from an amateur mining crew con- 
sisting of one man that I suppose had 
even occurred in those diggings. I went 
back the next day, and by making a lit- 
tle ground sluice way, washed the gravel 
and cleaned up a little over eight dollars, 
and then gave three cheers for the Morn- 
ing Star, the name given my claim. 
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Two years I spent in that mining 
camp, of which a fuller account will ap- 
pear in Volume No. 2 of Waha's book to 
follow. 




TKree Hundred TKou- 
sand Strong. 



When Portland men their strength unite 
In enterprise both grand and bold, 

They first inquire if all is right; 
If so, down comes the shining Gold. 

When first they said, "We'll celebrate 
The Lewis-Clark Centennial Year," 

They said it plain and said it straight — 
"Three Hundred Thousand, place it 
here." 

'*Who will be first to start the ball 
Onward rolling like the Orbit?" 

No waiting then, but quick to all 
The answer came, from Mr. Corbett. 

Said he, "My friends, the cause is right; 
In Portland I delight to live. 
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She gave me wealth, with days all bright. 
Thirty Thousand I will give." 

The balance then at once begun, 
Ten thousand some, and some at five ; 

Then men by scores gave thousands one. 
And hundreds quickly did arrive. 

Without delay the sum was made, 
Three Hundred Thousand good and 
strong, 

Is growing still, and so is trade — 

And Portland now moves right along. 

i 

A hearty cheer for Portland, then, 
And then a cheer from all and one 

For Lewis-Clark Centennial, then 
Three cheers for "Where Rolls Ore- 
gon." 




THE CURTAIN DRAW. 



Dear reader, now the curtain draw, 
On Wa Ha's tales, of Volume One, 

Let charity fall on every flaw. 

That has appeared since you begun. 

* 

Should you think well of this small book, 
And wish one more, to give a friend ; 

But cannot find in stores your look, 

ril tell you now, the place to send. 

Postoffice box. One Twenty-two, 
Portland City, Oregon State; 

And ''Uncle Jim" will send to you 
By mail the first, both quick and 
straight. 

And now, kind friends, my greeting 
take; 

May Christmas joys fill cup to brim, 
And New Years bright, all happy make, 

This is the wish of "Uncle Jim." 



REMARK*. 



No. of 
Story. 

1. Fish Diet. — A True Statement of 

Events, slightly shaded. 

2. Pumpkin Pie. — First Appearance in 

Poetry. Should the words used 
in this poem, such as "we' and 
''our," fail to express the true sen- 
timent of the reader, the pronoun 
"I" may be substituted in lieu 
thereof. 

3. Second Test of Fish Diet. — State- 

ment of Second test of Fish Di<ft 
— true, and more too. 

4. Second Poem, "Portland." — Sec- 

ond effort on Poetry. It should 
not be credited up to second, test 
on Fish Diet, but, as the result 
produced by the two tests com- 
bined. 

5. My First Experience in Bread 
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Making. — ^A True Story. How- 
ever, the responsibilities of the 
correctness of the Assayers' re- 
port should be shared both by the 
reader and myself, as it is a state- 
ment made by a third party. 

6. Fishing in Baker's Bay. — ^This is a 

true story, except as to the weight 
of the sturgeon, given as i8o lbs. 
The correct weight was iS6 lbs. 
Also there were 31 sardines in- 
stead of 28, the number given. 
These amounts were thrown in, 
that the public mind might be re- 
lieved of the burdensome idea 
that a fish story cannot be told 
without exaggeration. The 
weight of a baby sturgeon is usu- 
ally below 40 lbs. 

7. Encountered a Bear in the Bitter 

Roots. — A True Story. The prin- 
cipal difference between the bear 
and myself is this: 
I had a bucket for the fruit, 

The bear had bucket none. 
I left the berries for the brute, 

And took a little run. 
8- Greeting to the Ladies' Circle of 
the Woodcraft. — This poem illus- 
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trates the usefulness of woman to 
human society; and reminds us 
of the truthfulness of the state- 
ment that woman was not taken 
from the head to rule, nor from 
the feet to be trodden upon, but 
from near the heart, where she 
should always remain. 

•9. Shooting Grouse in the Mountains. 
— A True Story. 

10 Shooting Deer in the Mountains. 
— This is a story that should be 
taken with allowance. It is what 
might be termed an improbable 
story. I do not say that it would 
be impossible to capture a deer in 
this manner, but am inclined to 
the belief that in nine cases out of 
ten in such a capture, it would 
depend fully as much on the dog 
as it would on the bullet. I do 
not recommend a trial of this 
method, in the capture of deers 
in a hilly country. There is too 
great a degree of accuracy re- 
quired, in getting the curvature 
of the hill, the strength of powder 
necessary, also the speed of the 
deer must be taken into consider- 
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ation, in order to calculate, with 
any degree of certainty that you 
will succeed in getting your game 
the first shot. Taking everything 
into consideration, I consider the 
story — ^very improbable. 

11. The Beautiful Rain. — It is fair to 

presume there is as much truth in 
this number as poetry. 

12. A Cougar Hunt by Moonlight. — 

A True Story, with trifling except 
tions. There is some question re- 
garding the statement that the 
gun had an attack of the ag^e. 
Quite a number of hunters, whose 
opinions are entitled to weight, 
think it quite probable that, un- 
der those conditions, the man do- 
ing the shooting is more likely to 
feel shaky, than the gun itself; 
and if there were symptoms of 
ague, it was likely to show itself 
in the man first. 

13. Birthday Seventeen. — Written has- 

tily, on a birthday. 

14 Farmers' Institute. — Practically 
true, with some shading. 

15. Visit in Astoria. — ^Truth, Poetry 
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and Sentiment, in. about equal 
parts. 

16. Artisan's Assembly No. Three- 

Truth and Poetry combined. 

17. My Own Little Troubles. — It is too 

true. 

18 Gold Prospecting. — A true narra- 
tive of events, related as transpir- 
ed with some shading. The stories 
told are intended to give a fair 
idea of camp life and mountain 
life stories, etc. Of course, the 
snake story, pop-corn, pigeon 
shooting and dog story are exag- 
erated considerablv, but are true 
to some extent. The first gold- 
finding experience is true — and 
not exaggerated. Volume Two. 
to follow this volume, will portray 
real mining camp-life — and con- 
tain some stories true and other- 
wise. 

19. Lewis and Clark Centennial for 
1905. — ^To be held in Portland. 
Preparations are being made to 
make it the largest and grandest 
celebration ever held on the Pa- 
cific coast. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES BY THE 
AUTHOR. 



Regarding the camp-fire stories told 
by Mr. Links, Bain and Waters, under 
title of "Gold Prospecting," in number 
1 8, I deem it only proper to state that, 
under ordinary circumstances, those 
^entelmen are very particular concern- 
ing their statements and are not given to 
exaggeration in the narration of events; 
but I have reason to think that in this 
instance, the romantic surroundings of 
the occasion, and participation in a boun- 
tiful supper, with Lion Coflfee, smoking, 
etc., had produced a condition of exuber- 
ance of feeling to a degree which induced 
them to either over-state some things, or 
shade some statements of fact, that with- 
out explanation might lead the reader to 
suppose that they deliberately and pur- 
posely avoided the truth. I am inclined 
to think that Mr. Bain should have stat- 
ed hy way of explanation that "Old Nip," 
although lifted forty feet high by the 
raising of the limb of the tree after the 
pigeons had been shot off, he should 
have stated that it was from the point 
where old Nip was first tied, and that 
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the ground beneath the tree was nn^ 
level; that the horse was tied to a limb 
near the base of a steep side-hill, and 
that while he was found forty feet above 
the base of the hill, he was elevated only 
to the hill's summit, so that really he did 
not have to eat his way down through 
forty feet of pop corn, and perhaps not 
exceeding eight or ten feet before he 
touched the ground. If I were not aware 
of the sensitive temperament of Mr. 
Bains I would suggest not exceeding' 
two or three feet, but hope the reader 
will not be too exacting over immaterial 
points of the story. 

This explanation of one story is given 
as a sample, to show the reasonableness 
of all of the stories told upon this occa- 
sion, when fully explained. 

I will not take up further time in sug- 
gesting explanations, but leave the mat- 
ter at present, with responsibilities rest- 
ing upon the principals, who are hereby 
turned over to the tender mercies of the 
reader with recommendations of len^ 
iency. "U. J." 
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LEWIS AND CLARK CENTEN- 
NIAL. 

Xo. 19. 

In consideration of the fact that the 
"Lewis and Clark Centennial," to l)e 
celebrated in the City of Portland, dur- 
ing the year 1905, is now attracting gen- 
eral attention in the Pacific Coast States, 
and abroad, I herewith append some in- 
formation bearing upon the objects, and 
purposes, of the celebration — as stated in 
the Oregonian, published in the City of 
Portland, as follows: 

"The historical importance of the ac- 
f(uisition of Oregon Territory as the di- 
rect result of the expedition of Lewis and 
(lark to the mouth of the Columbia riv- 
er in 1805 is shown conclusively by H. 
W. Scott in his introductory article un- 
der the head of "Where Rolls the Ore- 
gon." Ex-L'nited States ^Senator H. W. 
Corbett, points out ecjually as clearly in 
his valuable contribution the results of a 
single century's work, following Lewis 
and Clark's journey of exploration, in 
the development of the Pacific North- 
west. J. M. Long covers fully the pro- 
ject of holding the big Exposition, and 
he explains in detail the steps already 
taken which insure the success of the en- 
terprise. Of special value is the article 
of Mayor Jl. S. Rowc, on "Portland as a 

itv. 



'WHERE ROLLS THE OREGON/' 
(ByH. W. Scott.) 

The discovery of the great river of the 
West by Captain Gray in 1792, and the 
expedition of Lewis and Clark in 1805-6, 
added to our National domain a region 
exceeding in extent the whole of the 
states of the Union east of the Mississip- 
pi and north of the Ohio and Potomac 
rivers, the Northeastern States, or New 
England, included. It is a region des- 
tined to be the seat of a population of 
twenty millions, within this century. 

The original Oregon country now 
contains three of the states of the Union 
of the larger size, and very extensive 
parts of two others. It was acquisition 
of this region that gave the United States 
its first footing on the Pacific Ocean and 
opened the way to our great continental 
development. In political importance 
the acquisition of the Oregon country 
stands among the greatest of the events 
in oi'r National history. 

It is the celebration of this great Na- 
tional event that is to be undertaken at 
Portland. Preparations, already begun, 
will culminate in the celebration and ex- 
position of the year 1905 — the first cen- 
tenary of the Lewis and Clark explora- 
tion. 



HON. H. W. CORBETT. 

EX-UNITED STATES SENATOR. 
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THE WORK OF A CENTURY. 

(By Ex-Senator H. W. Corbett.) 
There is a bond of sympathy whioU 
buids the material achievements of today 
with the heroic deeds of the past that 
appeals at once to thinking men of a 
contemporary age, in all climes. Twenty 
centuries or more in the history of the 
civilized or semi-civilized countries of 
the Old World (\o nor carry the student 
in historical research back as far as the 
single century since the tirst recorded 
advance of the white man's step into the 
classic wilds made memorable by Bry- 
ant's "Where Rolls the Oregon" does in 
tl^e history of Oregpn's development. 

Before the advent of the Lewis and 
Clark expedition, under the direction of 
President Jefferson, Oregon was an un- 
explored region, rich only in the legen- 
dary lore of scattered tribes of Indians, 
and in vast latent resources the develop- 
ment of which promises to startle the 
world with their richness. From its 
value as a historic record of a great deed 
the Lewis and Clark Centeiniial Exposi- 
tion, which will be held in Portland in 
1905, will be more than National in its 
scope. From its material side, in callin;^ 
the attention of the wt^rld to the im- 
portance of all that part of the United 
States west of the Rocky Mountains, it 
will be found worthy of the loyal and 
most enthusiastic support of all the 
Western States. 



Portland today is a modern city of 
great wealth, and of truly metropolitan 
importance. With the support and rec- 
ognition of the National Government, 
there is every promise of a great World 
B'xposition being held in Portland in 
1905 that will impress the United States 
and all countries with which the United 
States enjoys an export trade, with the 
importance of the vast region confined 
within the original limits of Oregon Ter- 
litory. 

Portland's people can not show too 
much enthusiasm in their efforts that 
will contribute so largely to the greatest 
success of the event commemorative of 
the journey of the Lewis and Clark party 
nearly one hundred years ago to the 
shores of the Pacific Ocean at the mouth 
of the Columbia river. 
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HON. H. S ROWE. 

MAYOR OF THE CITY OF PORTLAND. 



PORTLAND AS A CITY. 

(By Mayor H. S. Rowe.) 
As a center of wealth, and in connner- 
cial importance, Portland is far ahead of 
any city of equal population ni the Uni- 
ted States: In population Portland today 
ranks forty-second among the cities of 
the Nation. As a wheat-shipping port 
but four cities of the United States en- 
joy a larger export trade than Portland 
does. Portland ships more wheat, flour 
and lumber than ^ny city on the Pacific 
Coast, and those staples are products of 
the immediate country with which Port- 
land does the principal business. In the 
volume of accumulated wealth on the 
basis of population, Portland is one of 
the richest cities in the world. 

The richness of the country tributary 
to Portland is no more noticeable than is 
the diversity of these resources. South 
of Portland for 350 miles lie valleys of 
wonderful fertility, while in the moun- 
tains and on the higher elevations bor- 
dering this succession of valleys, is a 
forest wealth of intestimable value. The 
woods of Oregon's forests are the most 
valuable for general commercial pur- 
poses in the world. The output of the 
gold and silver mines of Oregon is one of 
the great resources of the state. Ore- 
gon's numerous streams, and the waters 
of the ocean which touch the coast line, 
yield large values of fish products, as 
statistics published show. Oregon's fruit. 






for fullness of size and excellence of 
flavor, surprises the world. 

Portland will always remain the chief 
banking point and shipping center for 
the products of the entire Columbia Riv- 
er watershed. The keynote of Portland's 
continued greatness is found in the water 
level haul from the vast fields of Eastern 
Oregon, Eastern Washington and 
Northern Idaho to tidewater at this port. 
This, with an open river to the sea, 120 
miles distant, insures Portland advant- 
ages as a railroad center and shipping 
port for the heavy export trade that no 
other citv in the Pacific Northwest can 
ever hope to overcome. 

Portland's tributary country is rich, 
and the best part of this country is tap- 
ped by water-course* which carry a suffi- 
cient volume of water at all seasons to 
entitle them to rank as rivers of the first 
nagnitude. In extent, in richness ot 
soil, in productiveness of its diversified 
industries, ini accessibility and in climatic 
conditions, the country which supports 
Portland is one of the most favored parts 
of the United States. The spirit which 
has inaugurated the movement for the 
world exposition in Portland in 1905 is 
the spirit that promises the most for the 
future greatness of Portland as a city of 
the first rank. 



HON. J. M. LONG. 
CITY ATTORNEY OF THE CITY OF PORTLAND. 



THE EXPOSITION TO BE. 

(P>y J. M. Long.) 

Tlie ])roject of holding a world's expo- 
sition in 1905 was first suggested by a 
few leading men of the Oregon Histor- 
ical Society, an organization whose 
membership rolls contain some of the 
best talent of the state. Having received 
tlie offiical sanction of this societv, the 
move was subsecjuently approved by the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Hoard of 
Trade and the Manufacturers' Associa- 
tion, all of which bodies are now work- 
ing in harmony with the object of insur- 
ing the geratest success of the coming 
important event. 

As the people of the United States are 
pretty well informed by this time, the ex- 
position w^hich will be held in Portland 
four years hence will be commemorative 
ot the Lewis and Clark expedition, 
which, under the patronage of the Na- 
tional Government, came westward from 
St. Louis, Missouri, and reached the 
shores of the Pacific Ocean at the mouth 
of the Columbia River in 1805. The ex- 
pedition was primarily one of explora- 
tion, and incidentally one of discovery. 
The last named feature was most potent 
a.T. affecting the future of the vast section 
subsequently known as Oregon Terri- 
torv, and now contained within the na- 
tional boundarv lines. 

The official name of the centennial cel- 
ebration of this event, selected after 
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much careful thought on the part of its 
promoters, is as follows : " 'Where Rolls 
the Oregon'; The Lewis and Clark Cen- 
tennial, American-Pacific Exposition 
and Oriental Fair.* With the view of 
facilitating the work of getting the ex- 
position matters in definite shape, a com- 
pany composed of fifty of the wealthy 
and progressive men of the state has 
already been formed. The authorized 
capitalization of this company is $300,- 
000. The proposed exposition has re- 
ceived the endorsement of the Oregon 
Legislature, which, by special enact- 
ment, has authorized the City of Port- 
land to levy a two-mill tax upon a favor- 
able vote of the people, as a direct con- 
tribution of the municipal government 
to the success of the fair. The State 
Legislature has also passed concurrent 
resolutions asking congress to make a 
liberal appropriation for the world gath- 
ering here in 1905. Oregon, through 
her governing body assembled at the 
State Capitol, has officially extended in- 
vitations to the leading Oriental coun- 
tries with which the United States en- 
joys heavy export or import trade, to 
make exhibits which will go far towards 
insuring the success of the fair from 
the standpoint of the world's interest. 
Similar requests were also sent at the 
same time to the legislative bodies of all 
the Pacific and Pacific Northwest states. 
Already Washington, Idaho, Montana, 



Colorado, Nevada and Utah, through 
their legislatures and under gubernato- 
rial approval, have formally authorized 
the appointment of special executive 
boards to confer with the expHDsition au- 
thorities, with the view of securing 
space, etc., for creditable individual state 
exhibits. Ihe Executive Council of the 
Parliament of British Columbia has also 
given official recognition to the invita- 
tion issued by the State of Oregon, and 
the friendly people of the British prov- 
inces to the north will join with Oregon 
in working up a highly creditable exhibit 
in Portland in 1905. It is perhaps, not 
too much to expect that all the states 
rmd territories of the Pacific Coast and 
the far West will enter into the spirit of 
the enterprise, and will make substantial 
contributions to the greatest success of 
the fair. Cnina, Japan, Russia and other 
Oriental countries; Mexico, the South 
American republics and the new posses- 
sions of the United States in the far-off 
Pacific, will all send exhibits under the 
official patronage of the governments 
of these respective countries, exhibits 
that will prove of the greatest interest 
to the thousands of people who will visit 
Oregon's centennial world's fair. 

Under the act of incorporation the 
fair association is authorized to issue 
bonds to secure the necessary funds that 
will insure the success of the event. 
Portland itself has made the first contri- 



bution of $300,000. This money has 
been easily escurecl as the result of pop- 
ular subscription. The tax levy author- 
ized by the State Legislature will raise 
$160,000 additional. This fund will be 
subsequen/tly increased by subscriptions 
from outside parts of the state, and from 
numerous other bourees. The appropri- 
ation of the State of Oregon will prob- 
ably be $300,000. Conservative expyosi- 
tion managers who have given the mat> 
ter careful attention estimates the re- 
ceipts from the sale of concessions at the 
fair at $250,000. A most conservative 
estimate of the gate receipts approxi- 
mates a figure in excess of a quarter of 
a million dollars more. With the suc- 
cess of the fair assured, as a direct result 
of city contributions, aid received from 
the city and state in money appropriated 
and raised by direct taxation, Congress 
will not refuse the Portland fair the lib- 
eral financial assistance it has already 
extended to expositions elsewhere in the 
United States — expositions which, neith- 
er from the standpoint of a healthy pop- 
ular sentiment nor in promised results 
from the utilitarian standard, have claim- 
ed greater scope than will attach to the 
gathering in Portland in 1905. 

The Portland exposition will open the 
eyes of the world to the magnitude of 
the West, and the possibilities attendant 
on the fullest development of its diversi- 
fied resources. It will even do more 



than that ; it will show the people of the 
East the manifold advantages of the 
wonderful trade rhat is certain to be 
])uilt u]) during the next decade between 
the rich Oriental countries across the 
Pacific and the chief ports located on the 
western shores of the continent. 

The inspiring cause of the Philadel- 
phia Centennial was the far-reaching ef- 
fect of the colonial act of '76; at Chicago 
it was the new world growing out of the 
discovery of Columbus; at St. Louis it 
v.'ill be the increase of the National do- 
main vs. the result of the Louisiana pur- 
cliase; the Lewis and Clark Centennial 
ar Portland claims a theme for its inspir- 
ation that will call for spontaneous out- 
bursts of National enthusiasm. The cel- 
ebration of this centennial will commem- 
3rate one of the greatest achievements 
in American history. 

Of far greater import, even from a 
National standpoint, than the Louisiana 
purchase, was the voyage of exploration 
and discovery made by Lewis and Clark. 
A mere recital of the conditions which 
led up to the inauguration of the enter- 
prise of crossing the continent by the 
Lewis and Clark party will prove of 
more than passing interest. 

At the time Spain held possession of 
the vast country to the south of what 
was afterwards known as (Oregon Terri- 
tory, while Russia was firmly intrenched 
m the north. The holdings of each gov- 



ernment were of indefinite boundaries. 
President Jefferson saw that the vast 
region lying midway between the hold- 
ings of Russia on the north and Spain 
on the sJouth was open to acquisition, by 
exploration and discovery. The import- 
ance of this section of country added to 
the possessions of the Nation as the di- 
rect result of the trip of Captain Meri- 
wether Lewis and Captain William 
Clark, with the party in charge of these 
gallant officers to Oregon in 1805, makes 
in itself a sufficient cause for holding a 
world exposit'on in Portland on the an- 
niversary of this event in 1905. 

The resolution adopted bv the com- 
missioners of the various states is hereby 
attached, as follows: 

"Therefore, It is the sense of die re- 
spective Commissioners of the various 
states h«re represented, that this impor- 
tant and memorable exploration should 
be properly celebrated in 1905, as the 
Lewis and Clark Centennial; and be it 

"Resolved, In order to give proper 
significance to this great National event, 
that the government of the United 
States be asked to make such adequate 
appropriation for a proper building and 
for the display of the products of our 
newly acquired possessions, as will show 
to the world their condition and pros- 
pective future progress. Further, be it 

"Resolved that the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives of the states along the route 
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traversed and explored when a wilder- 
ness by Lewis and Clark, be and hereby 
are requested to use all honorable means 
to secure such generous appropriation 
from the General Government as will 
testify our appreciation of the foresight 
of President Jefferson and of the heroic 
devotion of these Pioneer Explorers, and 
the importance of their achievement." 
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HON. H. M. CAKE. 
President CofflmercUl Club, PortUnd, Oregon. 
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J. E. WERLEIN. 

r TREASURER, PORTLAND, OREGON 



THOMAS C. DEVLIN. 

CITY AUDITOR, PORTLAND, OREGON. 
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vice of the New 



York and Cleveland Gas Coal Company, of Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

Later for two years mining engineer to the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company. 



No greater falacy exists than that of consigning min- 
ing investments to the category of gambling. 

Investigation will prove that the net results from min- 
ing investments compare favorably with the average in- 
vestments in other directions. 

If the same discrimination were used in making min- 
ing investments as in the purchase of other property inte- 
rests, the losses would be comparatively small. 

No other investment field furnishes such opportunity 
for realizing fabulous profits as that of mining. 

To secure the best results, and obtain these fabulous 
returns, investors should get in during the early stage of de- 
velopment, and, if unfamiliar with mining, consult and 
trust the knowledge and judgment of a mining engineer of 
ripe experience. 

Before investing, consult, either in person or by letter, 
the undersigned, 

B. FALLOWS, Mining Engineer. 

Engineer and Agent for the Kingston Gold Mines, Limited, 

Lardeau Mining Division, B. C. 

Engineer and Agent for the Monarch Gold and Copper Mines, Ltd., 

Nelson Mining Division, B. C. 

Stockholders in B. C. mines are protected by government registration. 



■854 J- A STROWBRIDaE ipoa 

Importer of and Dealer in Leather and Shoe Findings 

Shoe Store Supplies, Blacking, Dressing, Etc. 

189 Front Street, Portland, Oregon 




BY READING THE 



EVENING 
TELEGRAM 

PORTLAND* OREGON. 



It is the largest evening paper and 
best advertising medium of the North- 
west. It completely covers the un- 
divided field of Oregon, and its far- 
reaching influence is recognized 
throughout the east 



SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

I month $ .50 6 months $2.50 

3 months ... .1.35 12 months 5.00 

SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 



HOTEL PERKINS 

EUROPEAN PLAN 
FIFTH AND WASHINOTON STS. PORTLAND, ORE. 
Hlih Grade Hotel and Reetaurant Medium Prices. 
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First Class 
Popular Prices 
White I,abor Only 



Check System 
Prompt Service 



PerKims j^ 
Restaurant 
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MEALS A LA CARTE AT ALL HOURS 

SPECIAL LUNCH 25c 

DINNER 35c 

a R BROWN 

PROPRIETOR 

T08 Pifth Street, Between Washington and Stark 
or Through Hotel Entrance on Wash- 
ington Street 
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OPKN 6 A. M. 

TO 8 P. M. 



Portland, Oregon 



V. M. KILLINGSWORTH. 

REAL ESTATE DEALER AND BROKER, 

303 Chamber of Commerce Building:, 
Portland, Oregon. 



CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 



M. E. THOMPSON, 

a64 STARK STREET. 

BUYS AND SELLS REAL ESTATE, LOAN AGENT, 

 18 Years In Portland.  

Care of Property for Non Residents a Specialty 

PORTLAND, OREGON, 



W. G. BECK. ^ F. S. AKIN. 

WILLIAM G. BECK & CO., 

^ FINANCIAL AGENTS ^ 

Real Estate, Loans ^ Fire Insurance 

Stores and Houses to Rent. Business Chances. 

City and Suburban Property For Sale. 

Abstracts Furnished. 



321 Morrison Street. Portland, Oregon. 

Marquam Building. 



GROUND ^ 

j0^ FLOOR 



The time to make an investment is while the 
enterprise is in its infancy; not after it has reached its 
perfected form. It is hard to make investors un- 
derstand this. It is hard to make investors under- 
stand that this, the formative period of an enter- 
prise, is the GROUND FLOOR period when all the 
big money is made. The mistake investors make 
in mining investments is in waiting for a ''dead 
sure thing.*' He who who does this will have to 
pay dollar for dollar for everything he gets. You 
can buy gold dollars for one-hundred cents, but 
there is no profit in the investment. We can put 
you in mining propositions on the GROUND 
FLOOR. Address 

I. H. BINGHAM & CO., 

Room no Sherlock Building, 

PORTLAND, OREGON 



jc THE ^ 

FiR5T National Bank 

jt OP jt 

PORTLAND, OREGON. 

^^V ^^V ^^V ^^V ^^9 ^r^ 

UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY. 

^* ^^ (^» (^* ft^* ^^ (^* (^* 

FROM STATEMENT OF CONDITION, 

DECEMBER lo, 1901. 

Capital and Surp'ns 11,247,950.49 

Deposits 6,455,378.13 

Loans* 2,061,123.66 

U. S Bonds 1,103,000.00 

OtherJBonds and Securities 2,488,584.74 

Cash and Cash Demand Asset-.. 2,431,692.24 

l^v i^v i^v i^v i^W ^^V 

H. W. CORBETT, President. G. E. WITHINGTON, Cashier. 

A. h. MILLS, Vice-President. J. W. NEWKIRK, Asst. CBshier 

W. C. ALVORD, 2d, Asst. Cashier. 



Merchants National Bank 

PORTLAND, OREGON. 

CAPITAL $230,000 
SURPLUS, $50,000 
PROFITS, $40,000, 

DEPOSITS, $1,750,000. 

J. FRANK WATSON, Prcildent. R. W. BOVT, CmMer, 

R. L. DURHAM, Vice President. GEO. W. HOYT, AsBl. Cashier. 



Oregon Telephone, Oak loi. Columbia Telephone jo 

CHAS. E. POTTER & CO., Inc. 

Rubber Stamps, Stencil Plates. 

Lodge Corporation 

^^ and Notary Seals. 

A SPECIALTY. 

F.iiling Bldg, Third and W»EihiDgton Rls 

Portland, Ore. 



Fritz Strobel Chas. Barenstecher 




In Connection with the Belvidere Hotel 

—J, ^. 1^  ff /-♦ Fourth and Aider streets 

r. Strobel oc Co. Portland, ore. 



R. B. KNAPP. President BOFH PHONES 539 

L. H. ADAMS, Secy, and Mgr. 

The Baggage and OmDibus Transfer Go. 

STORAGE A SPECIALTY 

"^ntS^o^i tr, streets ^ POftlafld, OrCgOn 



Office 534 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 



Four Full Claims. Free Milling Gold Quartz. Stock 
Non^Assessable. 20c. per Share. 

Capitalization $100,000 

Total Number Shares 1,000,000 

Treasury Stock Shares 300,000 

Stock Non- Assessable and Fully Paid Up 

J. N. Stacy, Pres. n j.i j r\ 

S. H. Davis, Sec. &Treas. FortlanCl, UrC 



Hotel Zur R.Heinpfalz 

253-255 Front Street, Portland Oregon. 

JOHN MATTHIESEN, Proprietor. 

HEALS, 20 cents ; , LODaiNO, 25 cents 



Valley Land Co 

'?J/z FIRST 5T: COR ASH. 



PHONE 
Hood 455 



Portland, Ore. 



St.Jos^pl? (jold (1)1965 

IvIm:ite^d 

Non-PersonaIv Liability 

F. SCHOFIELD, Pres. F. R. BlochbergeR, Sec. and Treas. 

OflSce, No. 8, Kootnay Ave., Rossland, B. C. 



The 

Bohemian 
Oyster 
House 

and Cafe 
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Furnished Rooms ^^ ^^ %?;/'**' "^ 

Finest Imported and Domestic 
Drinks. Cordials and Cigars 

Ousters, CraviriisK 

And Short Order a Specialty 

PRIVATE ROOMS 
FOR PARTIES 

Phone North 361 

105 107 Fourth Street D/\#i4lart/1 
Bet. Wash. & Stark F UrXlanU 

Ed. Johnson, Prop. 
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E. H. 
MOORHOUSE 

AND 

COMPANY. 



PAINTS, WALL PAPER. ETC. 
307 Washington Street, PORTLAND, OREGON. 



...CABINET RESTAURANT... I 

AND ~ I 

...OYSTER PARLORS... I 



D.J. QUIMBY. Ore. Phone, North, 936. GEO. P. EDWARDS 

International Hotel 

Is The Best Family Hotel In The City. 

EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN I'LAN. 

Cor. Third ind Everett Streets. QLIMBY k EDWARDS, Proprietors 
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Pacific Miner 



PORTI^AMD, ORCOON. 

The only illustrated Miniums: Magazine in the Northwest. 

Sample copy fr'^e. 
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THE. CLUB 
JOURNAL 



I 



A Monthly Magazine 
Ptf blished in the Intefcst of 
the Club Women of the 
Northwest. 



official organ of the Ore^^on snd Waahington Federation oi 
Women's Clubs. Subscription price |i, or to those sending 
in five subscriptions at once 50c. 

738 Chamber of Commerce, Portland, Oregon 



rkCl/DOC GOLDEN WEST SPICES, 
LllliVdv^ COFFEE, TEA, BAKING 

^^^--^^-^^-^ POWDER. 

Flavoring Extracts 

Purest J^ jH Ji Strongest «^ J^ ^ Best 

Clossett & Devers, Portland, Oregon 
J^eriry r^ v e r d i n g^ 

COMMISSION MERCHANT 

General Dealer In 

Staple Groceries, Country and Dairy Produce 

45,and 47 Front Street, PORTI^AND, ORKGON 



^ Saint Helen's iScKool 



For Girls< 



Thirty-third year. Coiiimo lious buildings. Modern 
equipment. College preparatory, academic, and grad- 
uate courses. : : : : : : 

Exceptional advantages in music and art. The facul- 
ty large, and made up of specialists. Home life refiued, 
natural, and wholesome. 

Further particulars and the catalogue may l)e ob- 
tained on application to the principal. : : 

Miss Eleanor Tcbbctts, Ph., D. 

PORTLAND, OREGON. 





OREGON 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 

Offers highest facility in all branches of Music, including 
the ** Virgil Clavier Method," Musical Kindergarten for the 
Pianoforte, Elocution, Physical Culture, Languages, and the fine 
arts. 

Free Lessons in Rudiments, Theory, History of Music, Ear 
Training, Time and Rhythm, etc., Lectures and Recitals. For 
particulars address 

MISS HURBURT, 

'STashkigton and Seventh Street. Brooke Bldg. 

X PORTLAND, - - - - OREGON. 1 
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STAPLES 



t 



'Wholesale and Retail 



Tbe Minnesota Jeweler. 



Optician 

^ lAND JEWELER 

t 

 



: 



162 First Street, 

Portland, Oregon 







\Jnited A^rtisans 

Portland, Oregon 



Wealthiest order per capita in America 



u 



Wealth, Not Members, Indicates the Strength of a Fra- 
ternal Beneficiary Society 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS:— Franklin S. Akin. Hon. C. B. 
g^ Bellinger, C. L. McKenna, Hon. Geo. W. Bates, Francis I. 
McKenna, Rev. Geo. W. Grannis, Hon. P. L/. Willis. 




CROFUT, HcAYEAL AND COHPANY, 

jt FLOUR-MILL MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES. ^ 

l-xeeUior Bolliiie Clolh aiiJ wire Cloth, Rollei Mills. Kted MiUs, Warehouse 

Machinery of all kinds. Munitor drain CI«Bn««, Sdalca, Grain Trueka, Fer- 

forated Screens orall kinds. Oregon Pnone, Cranl 86j. 

49 FlrMt Street. i t PORTLAND, ORECON. 

Northwestern Perforating Company 

—Manufacturers Of AH Kinds Of— 



SCREENS 



For All Types 01 Hacblocs la Bolb ZIne And IroD. 

49 First Street.' PORTLAND, OREGON 



THE 



fiotel 

Portland, Ore 



FRONT AND MORRSON STREETS 

Rates, Earopsan Plan, 50c to $1.50 per day 

Free bus to and from all trains 
OSCAR ANDERSON, Manager J. C. PENDEGAST. Chief Clerk 



HENRY BLUMENAUER 
Cig'ars, Fruit, Ice Cream 



MANUFACTURER OF 
FANCY CANDIES 

430 

Washington Street pOPtlaijd, Ore^OIJ 



ft 



PHONE SOUTH, 2231. 

Tinns, Edwards & Co. 

SELLING AGENTS FOR MANUFACTURERS OF 

BUILDING MATERIALS 

206 Front Street. Portland, Oregon 

BRANCHES:— TACOMA, SEATLLE. 

American Mason Safety Tread. 
Cahill & Hall Elevators. 
Duplex Steel Joint Hangers. 
Electro Glazed Prism Glass. 
Northwestern Expanded Metal I/ath. 
Cabot's Deafening Quilt. 
Cabot's Creosote Shingle Stains. 
Cabot's Brick Preservative. 
Bowen's Pecora Mortor Stains. 
Burrow's Screens. 

Jackson's Sidewalk Doors Bnd Lights. 

Johnson's Parquetry Floors. 

Kinnear & Gager's Metal Ceiling. 

Mertz's Twist and Turned Mouldings. 

Slate Roofing. 

Newberg Pressed Brick. 

Wood Eave Gutters. 

Hardwood Flooring. 

Hardwood Lumber. 

Cork "Floors and Cork Insulation, and general 
Glass Brakets. 



^ I 



QUIT PAYING RENT 

Don't Pay Interest. Own Your Own Home 



HOME SOCIETY 



Will buy you a home. Will pay oiT your mortgage. 

Ana sivf yoH 16 ytar? and R months, withoiil inUrta. ti> repay il. 

Only $5.35 per month for a $1,000 home 

Only $10.70 per month for a $2,000 home 

Kxumine <)ur Unn Cnr.-fi.lLy, ■Jorrespuiideiicf SolicUcd, 

llluck. rortlaiid. Oregon. I'lioiie 



TACOMA OFFICE— 903 4 National Bank of Coi 

SALEM OFFICE— Salem Land Office, upstairs, Slalesman Buildin 



1 EATTLE. SALT LAKE. 
1 AN FRANCISCO. LOS ANGELES. 


1 

 


The Bonded I^w and Collection 

. Agency .... 




634-636 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

Oregon Phone Hood 832 PORTLAND, ORE 


GON 


Ore 


gon Phone Hood 834-, 



MISS S. M. BALLINGER, 

...STENOGRAPHER AND TYPEWRITER .. 

MIMEOGRAPH WORK A SPECIALTY. 

314 Chamber Of Commerce. PORTLAND, OREGON 



PROGRESSIVE DENTISTRY CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 

DR. R. W. BENJAMIN. 




314 OREGONIAN BUILDING 
Phone Red 2824. PORTLAND, OREGON 



^ Furnished Rooms e^ 




^ TRANSIENT TRADE ^ 
c^ ^ SOLICITED. ^ ^ 



PHONES: 

Columbia 462 
Oregon South 606 

..THE LOCKWOOD.. 



Mrs. Geo Akiey, Proprietress. 

36134 Morrison Street 

PORTLAND OREGON. 



GRINDSTAFF & BLAIN. 
REAL ESTATE BUYERS g SELLERS 

^ 246 STARK STREET, ^ 

Portland, : : : Oregon. 



cl^ilkp (^igap p^actoFV 




Mantsfacttircft Wholesale and Retail 
Dealer* 

23i Washington St. PORTLAND, ORE. 



Phone, Oregon, Oak 241 Phone, Columbia 511 

A. B. Townsend 

WHOLESALE and RETAIL 




270 Alder St., ^ear Fourtb 

Specialties, Butter, Kggs and Cheese. The highest price paid for country produce. 



Special Attention Given to Embalm- Competent Lady Assistant When 

ing bodies for Shipment Desired 

J. p. FINLEY & SON 

Undertakers and Embalmers 

273 „d m THiRDSTjEETj^^^^ ^*>^ " ' - Portland, Oregon 



DR. W. A. WISE 

MANAQER 

T^7"ise Bros., ^©n.tlsts 

THE FAILINO, Cor. Third aad Wagblafton 
Ongom Pboae SmUi 1181 
CoiuMbia Pbone 368 Portland, Oregon 



Real Estate 



Loans Negotiated 



Notary Public 



£. 5. Snelling' 

ATTORNEY AT LAW 
WITH MT CaoDCKKI BmIWdi 

N. H. BloomfieW Portland, Oregon 



=l|| 



WHITE & DUNHAM 



><» PUBLISHERS X» 



105;^ First St., PORTLAND. ORE. 




Narragansett Billiard! 
Parlors 

I 128 SIXTH STREET - - - PORTUND, OREGON 

(OwmH* OrisbIii BilMtafI 



"■' PARLORS WES,T OF NEW 
YORK. EVERYTHING 
FIRST CLASS AND AL- 
^VAYS IN ORDER. NO LIQUORS 
ON THE PREMISES ::;::: 
CHOICEST BRANDS OF 

..CIQARS.. 



Chas. L. Bro-wn, Prop. 



$50 

Unclaimed Suits 
Strictly Tailor- 
Made 



I at $15.95 .* j 



These are suits upon whicli deposits have been paid 

and for various reasons havt been miclaimed 

They are not misfits, but strictly 

TAILOR-MADE. 

Famsworth-Herald Tailoring Co* 

248 Waihington Street, Comer Third. 

Portland, - - - Oregon 



f^ a^ 



